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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. dor presented the choicest Mocha to these grande dames, who 
THE STORY OF OOFFEE. fluttered their fans with many grimaces and bent their 
Irs History, PROPERTIES, AND POWERS. | piquant faces—bepatched, bepowdered, and berouged—over 


| the steaming beverage. Such were the half-barbaric occa- 
who drank the first decoction of coffee as | sions upon which coffee first became generally known to that 
“ who tamed the first wild steed,” or, “who | nation which is now so largely dependent upon the tiny 
first conquered fire.” Perhaps, like | brown berry of Arabia. Four years afterward an Armenia: 
Charles Lamb’s roast pig, it was first | opened the first coffee-house to the Parisian public. Others 
parched through the burning of a rude | followed his example, and a little later beer and wine were 
cabin near which grew the odorous and | also served at the same establishments. Finer than any of 
inviting shrub. Some of the roasted | his predecessors came a dusky Italian from Florence, and 
berries may have fallen into a calabash | to his salon flocked the chief literary men of the last quarter 
of water, whose primitive possessor, weary | Of the seventeenth century. Coffee became a tyrant, and, 
and thirsty through vain efforts to save his | 4S tyrant, it still holds matutinal and undisputed sway over 
shelter, drank unwittingly of the decoc- | the civilized portions of the earth. 

tion, and, in the bewitching cup, made a | Common as it is in this age it was then an expensive luy- 
great discovery while drowning his sense | uty. The cultivation of the plant was confined to small dis- 
of misfortune. All great benefits to mankind have their origin | tricts, navigation tedious, and commerce with the East te- 
in obscurity. It will never be known whether coffee was first | stricted. It is recorded that the daughters of King Louis 
used in Abyssinia, Arabia, or Ethiopia, as the plant grows wild | of France had coffee imported for the use of the royal house- 
in each of these countries. Its name is derived from Kaffa, | hold at a cost of £3,200 yearly,—a fact which, after making 
in Eastern Africa, and a Mahometan legend ascribes its | all due allowance, shows that “rings” must have existed as 
discovery to a party of dervishes, who, for some misde- | far back as two centuries ago. The exact date of the intro- 


T would be almost as desirable to know 


meanor, were banished from the city of Mocha on or about | duction of coffee into England is not known. It is supposed 
the year 1250. Repairing to the mountains of Yemen, they | to have been about the middle of the seventeenth century 


and it became a popular drink there earlier than in Fr 

Perhaps this may be due to the fact that the first English 
merchant who dealt in coffee had lived in Constantinople, 
and brought back with him to London a pretty Greek wife, 


came near starvation before finding that, upon chewing the 
wild coffee berry, their strength was marvellously supported 
and hunger’relieved during enforced fasts and virgils. The 
prior, Sheykh Omer, began to steep the berries in water and 


to dry a store of the fruit for sustenance during long marches. | Who acted as his saleswoman. At first it sold for four or 
“Its use spread to other dervishes, then to Mecca and Mocha, | five guineas per pound, but soon became cheaper. 
Damascus and Aleppo, till, in the year of 1550, coffee became Coffee-houses multiplied, not only in the capital, but in all 


the large cities. Long antedating common newspapers these 


the favorite drink in Constantinople, in which city coffee- 
shops were news centers, where the intelligent men 


houses were soon after opened. If Prior Omer has not yet 


been canonized, he should certainly fill the first vacant niche, | age gathered to learn what was taking place, to discuss 
for, surely, no man ever conferred greater enjoyment upon | public affairs and governmental measures, and form i¢ 
his fellows. Yet, during a long period—perhaps for ages— | opinion. Considering that they were hot-beds of sedition 


and revolution, Charles II. ordered them closed in 1675, but 


the wild tribes in the interior of Africa had before that date 
the order was soon revoked. Cromwell ordered them closed 


used the berry, and the incident of the burning of the primi- 


tive hut is neither far-fetched nor improbable. | again during the Protectorate for reasons somewhat similar; 
As the mosques were comparatively deserted for the coffee- | but they had become necessities to the people, and could not 

houses, the Mufti was petitioned to issue edicts against the | be put down for any great length of time. 

use of a beverage so delicious as to cause the sons of the | Wits and poets, essayists and philosophers daily gat! red 

faithful to forget the call to prayer, and for a little while it | in the coffee-houses of London during several generations 


Seeing that it could not be | How much they quoted from favorite authors—how fa’ 


was a secret and stolen delight. 
they harangued and button-holed each other in that fashion, 


suppressed, the priests, with an eye to the main chance— 


common to the powers that be in all nations—wisely decided | common to all ages from the cloudy eras of the Chimpanzees 
to impose a high tax upon the berry, and the coffee-bean | to the year of our Lord 1887—there are no annals full enough 


from that day to this has been the daily inspiration of the | to describe. Within their precincts, what fear and _ folly. 
what foolishness and wisdom, have been uttered over siean- 
ing cups of Mocha! 

It was at Will’s Coffee-house, Covent Garden, that Dryden 
and Addison, Steele and Davenant, Carey and Pope, met 
with other luminaries, and if it be proven that other pot 
| tions, more fiery and deep, mingled with those of the Faster 
berry, it may well be surmised that coffee often supplied the 
place of worse beverages, or mitigated their evil effects. rhe 
“intellectual drink,” as it has been called, gained riends 
every day among the wits of the reign of Queen Anne. Here 
Pope found the inspiration of “The Rape of the Lock.’ ! 
not the “‘ Essay on Man,” an inspiration which he celebrated 


dreamy, sensuous, and fate-worshipping ‘Turk. 

It was not until about the year 1670 that coffee-drinking 
became popular in France, though infrequent travelers had 
brought with them from the East a few pounds of the curious 
berry. At that time Solomon Aga was sent from the Sublime 
Porte to the court of Louis XIV, and he became very soon 
the rage, through the splendid and unique entertainments at | 
which he figured as host. Costly Eastern stuffs, at that time | 
seldom found in the elegant capital, displayed the rich and | 
harmonious coloring of which the Turks are masters. Divans | 
and cushions of embroidered velvet, shot with gold; prayer | 
rugs of every kind and device; vestments of many hues, be- 
dizened with jewels and diamonds—all these made him the | in these lines: 


magnate of the city. “ From silver spouts the grateful liquors glide, 
Most of all the gay world coveted the services of exquisite While China’s earth receives the smoking tide ; 
porcelain and silver, the napkins fringed with bullion, and, At once they gratify their sense and taste, 
served in cups of egg-shell porcelain, hot, strong, and fra- And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
grant, that delicious coffee which has never lost the place it Coffee !—which makes the politician wise, 


then secured. On bended knees, the slaves of the ambassa- And see through all things with his half-shut eyes!” 
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Indies had brought some of the shrubs to Batavia, and Java 


rapidly became one of the first coffee-bearing countries—now 


exporting more than 75,000 tons annually. A shrub was sent 
from Batavia to Amsterdam shortly after, and in 1710 a shoot 
from this plant was taken as a curiosity to Louis XIV., who 
had it carefully tended in the Jardin des Plants, where it 
flourished for some years. 

But, with the development of the New World coffee was a 
necessary concomitant. Across the stormy ocean to the 
[sland of Martinique the Grand Monarch sent three plants 
in 1720, only one of which survived the voyage, and from this 
one shrub have sprung all the rich and expensive plantations 
of the West Indies and Central and South America. 

was not till the year 1754 that the first coffee tree was 
planted by a friar in the garden of the convent to which he 
was attached in Rio Janeiro, and not till 1809 did the first 


cargo of coffee land on the shores of the United States. | 


Now three-quarters of our coffee comes from Brazil, although 
much of it is sold under the name of Mocha or Java, the 


Chamber of Commerce report itself declaring that the “ San- | 


tos pea berry and other similar appearing beans are used by 
mixers to supplement the supply of genuine Mocha.” It 
would be a gratification to be able to say that no other mix- 
ing or adulteration is practiced. 


Brazil, under the enlightened statesmanship of Dom Pedro, | 


now ships from her ports over one million of pounds daily, 
Sundays included, only a portion of which comes to this 
country. At our ports, chiefly at New York, vessels are 
unloading which received their precious freightage at Mara- 
caibo, Central America, Savanilla, Hayti, Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, Macassar, Ceylon, and Mexico, as well as from 
places which have been previously mentioned. 

In the year 1886, 247,141 tons of coffee were used in the 
United States against 242,677 tons in 1885. This gives an in- 
crease in one year of 1.8 per cent., making the per capita con- 
sumption of the population of 60,000,000 to be 9.22 pounds, 
nearly nine pounds and a quarter for every man, woman 
and child in this country. 

As may be supposed, the consumption of the berry is yearly 
increasing. While this is due partly to the growth of popula- 
tion, it is still more affected by the increasing popularity of 
coffee as a beverage, by its relative cheapness, and by the 


fact that it is prepared much easier than before it was sold in | 


its roasted state. The loss and labor entailed in the prelim- 
inary preparation deterred many housekeepers from its use. 
A moment’s forgetfulness or preoccupation converted the 
berry into a piece of charcoal, and rendered it bitter and in- 
nutritious. Now, by the aid of large roasting establishments 
and improved machinery, that tedious process is thoroughly 
done, though, it must be confessed, with the loss of a slight 
portion of its volatile aroma. 

This loss, again, is more than balanced by the avoidance of 
amore serious trouble. Large dealers well know that in or- 
der to give coffee a good color and thereby increase its value, 
the traders in Rio and manipulators in New York use vile 
drugs, coloring matter, and soapstone. To buy this green 
coffee and roast it at home is to take slow poison, because 
this adulteration is not wholly dissipated by the process of 
roasting. The large roasters of the country do not buy this 
doctored berry; they care nothing for the appearance if the 
coffee roasts well, and is clear and free from “ quakers” or 
decayed berries. Therefore it is better to buy roasted coffee 
of the retailer either in paper packages or out of tins bearing 
the name of a reputable house, and refuse to purchase the 
green under any circumstances. The can fror’ which it is 
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top must come in contact, more or less, with the atmosphere, 
and readily loses its value. Nothing so quickly parts with its 
delicate aroma; nothing so easily absorbs injurious or dis- 
agreeable particles from surrounding substances. The near 
presence of decayed vegetables, kerosene oil, effluvia, or foul 
air of any kind, not only destroys its delicacy, but may render 
it deleterious. ‘That very quality which makes it capable of 
cleansing a room of foul odors is the very property which 
makes it dangerous to expose it to them. 

The average consumption of coffee per head now amounts to 
slightly over nine and a half pounds yearly, an increase of over 
five per cent., or about one-half pound more for every man, 
woman, and child in one year. As a whole, the United 
States consumes coffee largely, but it has not. reached the 
point of consumption of Denmark where the average is 
thirteen and a half pounds for each person, and of Holland, 
| where the fer capita consumption is twenty-one pounds. But 
| with Mexico on the west, materially increasing her yield of 


| coffee, and with increased railroad facilities for commerce 

with this country, dealers in the fragrant berry expect that 
| the importation this year will be double that of last year. 
Mexican coffee is of excellent quality, but loses its identity 
| by being mixed with other grades. It figures under other 
| names just as various kinds of wine are mingled to make 
champagne. 


Coffee growing is an industry as interesting as it is im- 
portant. In Brazil the seed is sown in the shade of coffee 
trees in long rows. At the end of a year the plants have 
reached about the height of a foot and are ready for trans- 
plantation. The grounds which are selected for plantations 
lie principally between 25° north and 30° south of the equator, 
as the plant does not flourish in a climate where the ther- 
mometer falls below 55°. High altitudes also favor its per- 
fect development, and the best berries are found on hills hav- 
ing an elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea. The 
ground must be rich in mineral matter, well watered and well 
drained. 

The plants are then removed to the plantation and set out 
in long beds, at a distance of four to six feet apart, with 
roadways between the beds. The plants are topped when 
reset and are ever after kept closely pruned, so that they are 
about twelve feet high instead of attaining their natural 
growth of fifteen or twenty feet. In three years the bush 
bears fruit and thereafter for forty years, being in full vigor 
from its tenth year till its decay. From three to eight pounds 
are plucked yearly from each bush, and the longer the bean 
is kept the richer will be its flavor. 

And a beautiful sight it is when the coffee unfolds its first 
blossoms during September and October! Appearing in 
clusters only for a day or two at the axils of the dark-green, 
shining, evergreen leaves, the scene is made all the more bril- 
liant by the consciousness of its evanescence. Each flower 
consists of a small, five-clefted, white coroila, affording a fine 
contrast to the laurel-like leaf some four or five inches in 
length. The bright blue sky, the warm air, the billowy lines 
of foliage, the clusters of jessamine-like flowers, tossing 
fragrance from their tiny bells, the intoxicated butterflies flit- 
ting from plant to plant, all belong to a climate as unlike our 
northland as it is possible for the mind to conceive. 

Soon the fruit makes its appearance, green at first but 
shortly turning a dark red, which is ripe for gathering in 
March and from that until August. The two seeds or berries 
contained within the fruit, which is shaped something like a 
cranberry or a cherry, are glued together, each being en- 
veloped in a peculiar leathery, parchment-like membrane. 

The berries are picked by hand, care being taken to select 
only those which are perfectly ripe. They are then thrown 


taken should be practically air-tight. Coffee scooped from the into large open yards paved with rock and stone, with a 
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grade sufficient for the free drainage of water. After a few 
days’ exposure to the sun, the berries being perfectly dry, 
they are put in the crusher to separate the berry from the 
husk. The coffee is then passed through large and small 
seives, one under the other with a fan at the back, by which 
means the husks are winnowed from the berry. 

Grading follows next according to the size of the grain. 
The best grade of coffee is Mocha, the next Java. The 
blending of various qualities is one of the most difficult 
accomplishments, without which good coffee is almost an 
impossibility. Hence it is that retail dealers who roast their 
own coffees so often fail of success, since it requires skill, ex- 
perience and a knowledge of the properties of different 
growths to produce blendings which suit the palate. 

As might be expected, numerous adulterations are found in 
ground coffees of inferior grades. Some of them,—like vene- 
tian red to give color,—are positively poisonous. Others 
like chicory, an endive like the dandelion, are injurious. 
‘vons of this root are annually consumed, many persons be- 
lieving that it accentuates the flavor of the real article. Yet 
it has been proven that chicory produces heartburn, cramps, 
and finally total blindness. 

Besides these are less noxious mixtures of roasted corn, 
beans, peas, wheat, rye, dandelion, and various nuts. As 
long ago as 1850, 18,000 pounds of vegetable matter were sold 
for coffee in the United States. Professor Sharples, the 
State Assayer of Massachusetts, last year found that one 
favorite brand contained no coffee at all. It was made up of 
green peas, burnt molasses and “an occasional grain of rye.’ 
Another French coffee was a concoction of peas, rye and 
oats. Be sure of an honest grocer, is the moral, unless the 
coffee is burnt and ground at home. Some of these ingredi- 
ents are harmless enough, but who wishes to be deceived and 
defrauded ? 

The adulterations of ground coffee can be easily detected. 
It must be premised here that the genuine coffee-berry is ex- 
tremely hard and tough. Every one knows the character of the 
grounds even after long soaking and boiling. ‘* Now,” says 
an expert, “‘a spoonful of pure coffee placed gently on the 
surface of a glass of cold water will float for some time and 
scarcely color the liquid. If it contains chicory it will 
rapidly absorb the water and, sinking to the bottom of the 
glass, communicate a deep reddish brown tint as it falls. 
Again, shake a spoonful of the coffee with a wineglassful of 
water, then place the glass upon the table. If it is pure it 
will rise to the surface and scarcely color the liquid; if chic- 
ory is present it will sink to the bottom and the water will be 
tinged of a deep red as before.” 

Still again : “If, when a few pinches of the suspected coffee 
are placed upon water in a wineglass, part floats and part 
sinks there is reason to believe it is adulterated either with 
chicory, roasted corn or other substances. Coffee does not 
absorb the water; other substances do. If the cold 
water becomes deeply colored, it is evidence of the presence 
of some roasted vegetable or burnt sugar. Or, if when a few 
grains of coffee, spread out on a piece of glass, are moistened 
with a few drops of water, we are enabled to pick out, by 
means of a needle, minute pieces of a soft substance, the 
coffee is adulterated, for the coffee particles are hard and 
resisting.” 

But, given coffee pure as pure can be, what are its effects 
upon the system ? 

Coffee owes its stimulating and refreshing qualities to 
caffeine. It also contains gum and sugar, fat, acids, casein 

and wood fibre. Like tea it powerfully increases the respira- 
tion, but unlike it does not effect its depth. By its use the 
rate of the pulse is increased and the action of the skin 


organs of the body, distends the veins and contracts the cap- 
illaries, thus preventing waste of tissue. It is a mental 
stimulus of a high order and one that is liable to great abuse. 
Through its fascinations the scholar burns the midnight oi! 
and too rapidly reduces his store of vital force. To some 
temperaments it may be called a poison. Carried to excess 
it produces abnormal wakefulness, indigestion, acidity, hear: 
burn, tremors, debility, irritability of temper, trembling, 
irregular pulse, a kind of intoxication ending in delirium, a 
great injury to the spinal functions. Unfortunately there a 
many coffee tipplers who depend upon it as a drunkard upo: 
his dram. 

On the other hand, coffee is of soveriegn efficacy in tiding 
over the nervous system in emergencies. Soldiers in the ls 
war declared they could march !onger and endure more har 
ships under the stimulus of coffee than under that of liqu 
During their long predatory excursions the tribes of Cent: 
Africa subsist for many days at a time on a mixture of coff 
and butter. Made into balls an inch and a half in diamet: 
one lasts a man during twenty-four hours. ‘The Belgian c 
miners live on a less quantity of solid food than the Fren 
miners who are furnished with a smaller amount of coffee. 
Coffee is also, in its place, an excellent medicine. 
typhoid fever its action is frequently prompt and decisi 
It is indicated in the early stages before local complications 
arise. Coffee dispells stupor and lethargy, is an antidote 
many kinds of poison and is valuable in spasmodic asth: 
hooping cough, cholera infantum, and Asiatic cholera. 

It is also excellent as a preventive against infections 
epidemic diseases. In districts rife with malaria and fi 
the drinking of hot coffee before passing into the open air lias 
enabled persons living in such places to escape contag 
Probably the nervous system is aroused to a positive co: 
tion in which fever germs are rendered innocuous. 

That coffee is a medicine in cases of extreme alcoholism is 
well known, but it is hardly understood to what extent this 
exhilarating and potent beverage might be used in pla: 
liquor. Coffee houses, where all the accessories are che: 
and wholesome for mind and body, greatly tend to dimi 
drunkenness. In the city of Birmingham, England, ac 
ing to the report of the American Consul a few years si 
the seventeen temperance coffee houses in operation rece 
the patronage of 20,000 men daily, six days in the w 
“And,” he truly adds, “‘a large proportion of these visitors 
would otherwise have spent their evenings and their earnings 
in liquor saloons.” 

The methods of making coffee are as various as the na 
that partake of it. In Arabia the coffee is freshly roa 
and pounded whenever the decoction is prepared, and its 
flavor is enhanced by the addition of a few aromatic seeds 01 
a little saffron. It is drank in small cups without sugar or 
milk, but hot and strong; and Oriental hospitality demands 
that it be served to every visitor. In country places the | 
ple use an infusion of coffee leaves steeped like tea and tast- 
ing like a mixture of coffee and tea. 

It is curious to observe that in the extremes of the North 
and South coffee is alike regarded. In Sweden near the 
midnight sun where the necessaries of life are scant and ¢ 
Du Chaillu found that the rudest cabin cherished a little 
store of the precious berry to be used on festive occasions. 
feasts and funerals or for the infrequent and welcome trav- 
eler. Nothing in his narration is more touching than those 
portions in which he describes the hospitality set forth in the 
odoriferous cup in those hamlets near the Arctic circle where 
salt fish and sour milk form the staple winter food. 

From its cordial and gently stimulating effect Wester 
nations may well join in the panegyric pronounced upon 
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diminished. It lessens the amount of blood sent to the 


coffee by an Arabian, translated thus: “O Coffee, thou dis 
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pellest the cares of the great; thou bringest back those who 
wander from the paths of knowledge! Coffee is our gold, 
and in the place of its libations we are in the enjoyment of 
the best and noblest society. Every care vanishes when the 
cup-bearer presents the delicious chalice ; it will circulate 
freely through thy veins and will not rankle there. Grief 
cannot exist where it grows; sorrow humbles itself before its 
p vers.” 

Lastly, it may be said in the words of Sidney Smith, “If 
you Want to improve your understanding, drink coffee.” 
_—Hester M. Poole. 
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OUR SILVER WEDDING. 

Twenty-five years, my love, thou hast been mine,— 
Twenty-five years has my heart leaned on thine ; 

Sorrow and joy to our sweet home has come, 

But not the fierce whirlwind that swept over some. 

In thy strength I have trusted, thy love has upborne, 
While I worshipped the virtues thy manhood adorn; 
And this morning, dear husband, with full heart I say, 

“* Many happy, thrice happy, returns of the day.” 
Together we’ve welcomed our children to earth, 
Together rejoiced o’er each precious one’s birth, 

And with heads bowéd down given back unto Heaven, 
When the Father had beckoned them—four out of seven. 
As I think of our journeyings since we were wed, 

Of the dangers and thickets through which we’ve been led, 
I clasp your strong hand, while I gratefully say, 

“*Many happy, thrice happy, returns of the day.”’ 

Father Time has forgotten to wrinkle your face, 

But in your brown hair has left many a trace; 

And I know, when I study my own locks with care, 

That I find silver threads scattered through here and there. 
But my love is as strong and my heart is as true 

As when first, my dear husband, ’twas given to you; 

So I kiss you, my darling, and fervently say, 

“ Many happy, thrice happy, returns of the day.”’ 
One-fourth of a century! many a heart, 
That beat high with hope, has acted its part 

In the drama of life and gone down to the grave, 
No strength that could hold them, no love that could save, 
While you and I, darling, still walk side by side, 
And still in the arms of each other abide. 
Folded close to your heart, dear, I earnestly say, 


“ Many happy, thrice happy, returns of the day.” 

—Hans Goebel. | 

Collected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
SPARE MINUTES WITH BOOKS. 

All prisons have doors. 

Imagination is a great painter. 

Disappointment is a good discipline. 

\omen are proverbially more patient than men. 

One does not think of the age of a charming woman. 

One’s power is doubled when some one else believes in it. 

The pines are like the ocean—no one can be insensible to their 
influence. 

_ Being constant to something which one’s judgment condemns is 
folly, not fidelity. 

Who ever gives up hope entirely until it has received its death- 
blow in some violent fashion, gives up too soon. 

A terrible consciousness that as soon as what one desires is 
given into one’s hand, its power to satisfy is gone. 

A man, whether he knows it or not, thinks twice as much of a 
woman who is prettily dressed, and takes twice as much interest in 
talking to her. 

T e happiness and the duties of domestic life form the solid foun- 
dations of existence—without which, indeed, existence would seem 
a thing void of purpose or meaning. 
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MOLLY BISHOP'S FAMILY. 
FROM BABYHOOD TO MEN AND WOMEN. 
A Srory oF LIFE’s VICISSITUDEs. 
By tHE AUTHOR oF “TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH,” “ PROGRESSIVE HOUSsE- 
KEEPING,” Etc., Etc. 
CHAPTER X. 
MOLLY TAKES A HOUSE, 


[a EO HEN Mr. and Mrs. Bishop first went to 
* Greenfield it was a small suburban 
% F town, just becoming known to New 
; Yorkers for its freedom from mosqui- 
toes and malaria, and its excellent rail- 
road. Since that time it had grown 
immensely. Houses were not built 
fast enough for the demand, and it 
had been said very often by Molly 
herself, that it was a pity some enter- 
prising woman did not open a good 
boarding house. There were one or 
two, always crowded, and yet which 
people only put up with for lack of better accommodation, 
and it was the same with the two country hotels, where one 
| could predict the dinner always, and know that the variety 


was between “ Roast beef, roast lamb, and roast lamb and 
| roast beef.” 

Many people she had known since she had lived in Green- 
field had wished to stay afew months but could not do so 

| from lack of good board. She saw at once that she might be 
| the woman to supply the want. Her thoughts flew to a house 
that had been long standing empty. It had been built by an 
| over sanguine man, business collapsed soon after it was fin- 
| ished, and as it was too large for most persons seeking 
country homes, it had stood empty ever since, getting weather 
worn and shabby as such houses always do. 

When first the Morgan house as it was called had been 
built it had stood alone, and although quite near enough to 
the depot, had been thought quite out of the way. Then the 
building began and now it was in a well built up neighbor- 
hood of Queen Anne cottages, a large forlorn French roofed 
house. ‘The fact that it had been empty so long possibly preju- 
diced it, although Molly found there was less reason for sur- 
prise after making her first inquiries of the caretaker, an old 
Irish woman and her husband. 

Having once decided, Molly was quick to act ; the very next 
day Mrs. Welles and herself went to look at the vacant house. 

“It really seems made for a boarding house or a school,” 
said Charlotte, when they had seen the ten good sized bed 
rooms beside the servants room and trunk room. “I wonder 
no one ever thought of it before.” 

“Deed an’ if yez knew all about it that some as lives in it 
know, ye wouldn’t be surprised at all,” said the old woman 
who followed them through the house. 

“Why, what is the matter with the house?” asked Molly, 
quickly, much startled. 

“ Faith an’ that’s more than myself can say, but niver a day 
have I been well in the house an’ as for me husband, he’s 
down wid the chills every minute.” 

Mrs. Welles turned round sharply. 

“JT wonder you stay, I understand you have been in this 
house for years.” 

“Yes ma’am, an’ it’s easy saying it’s a wonder we stay, but 
there’s no rent to pay, an’ the coal in winther an’ all, poor 
people can’t choose their houses but if I was the likes o’ any 
one that cud pay, niver a bit wud I come to this place.” 

“Tell me what is wrong? Is the drainage bad?” 
“Tt’s me belief it’s all wrong, an’ I wouldn’t be doing right 


—Christian Reid's “ Miss Churchill.” 
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“Well, for instance, have you bad smells.” 

* Aye, indeed, smells that'll turn yer sick at yer stomach.” 

This was serious and Molly was afraid she must give up | 
all idea of such a house, yet when she had been in the kitchen 
and seen the condition in which the sink was, she thought it | 
would be wonderful if there were no smells, and a further 
visit to the cellar confirmed this idea. Every kind of refuse | 
was there stored; from the ashes, (wholesome in themselves) | 
of many fires, to garbage and old shoes and filthy rags and 
straw. Nota breath of air was admitted to the reeking mass, 
and they were glad to hurry away. 

“Ill? I wonder they haven’t given typhoid to the neigh- 
borhood” said Molly. ‘Think of people leaving a house in 
such hands!” 

“Tf it had been simply closed, no doubt it would have been 
let long ago said Mrs. Welles. 

“You don’t attach importance then, to her account of its 
being unhealthy.” 

“Not a bit, of course, it is frightfully unhealthy now, and 
as you are to be resposible for other people’s health I should 
have everything examined by an expert before you rent the 
place.” 

This was done; the landlord only too glad to get a respon- 
sible tenant, was anxious to do everything required. The | 
rent was $800 a year, and Molly knew thata house with so 
many bed rooms was likely to be profitable at that rent. The 
difficulty, she had observed, in making country boarding 


houses pay, was that few houses, unless built for the purpose | 


had sufficient bed rooms. 


From the time the house was taken until it would be ready | 
for occupation, Molly was so busily occupied, that she had | 


no time during the day to brood over her grief, and at night 
when work was over—the night that had been a long tearful 
wakefulness—her fatigue was so great, her mind so busy, that 
even then she could not long indulge in the luxury of woe. 
Her thoughts then naturally turned to her loss, her heart 
ached with loneliness, yet her mind was traversed by thoughts 
of her undertaking, the doubt and fears and calculations, and 
she wou d drop asleep and sleep soundly. 

In work, she, like so many others found the blessed pan- 
acea for trouble. 


Of course she had to buy more furniture than had sufficed | 


for the little house, although she by no means intended to 
furnish all the bed rooms except as she found need for them. 

She decided to furnish two of the bed rooms and bought 
for the purpose, simple well made ash furniture at $29 the set 
of four pieces. She found now, as in furnishing her own 
house, that it was better to buy chairs separate and to choose 
them for comfort rather than custom. 

Molly called up her recollections of boarding, and all the 
disagreeables connected with it, and determined so far as she 
could help it, that those who boarded with her, should have 
no such cause of annoyance; one she remembered was the 
fact that some drawers would not open without great exertion, 
and others would not close. How often had she had her 
patience taxed, by trying to get a bureau drawer exactly in 
the position in which it would shut. ‘This she guarded 
against by testing them all and taking such suits as were 
guaranteed of well seasoned wood. 

In her quest for furniture, she sought the best value for 


her money, but she did not look for the impossibly cheap, | 


knowing it would be dear in the end, and very few dollars 
made the difference between A/ain well made articles and 
poorly made. The great difference lay in stylish furniture. 
Ill made stylish, a//as showy furniture, cost nearly double of 
that she bought, and yet had the prices been the same she 
preferred her own. : 

She bought squares of ingrain carpet of good quality and 


artistic patterns, but she eschewed dull colors, because she 
had no bright covered furniture to be shown up by the neutral! 
tint, and the whole color and brightness of the room would 
depend on the carpet, inartistic as such a fact might be, so 


| she chose mingled blue and tan and, with an eye to the future 


making of two worn carpets into one good one, she bough 
both alike. 

The kitchen utensils had, of course, to be on a larger scale 
than in her own house, but the purchase of a few large po 
and pans was all she ventured upon until she should see how 
her venture succeeded. 

Then there was extra linen to provide. All this occupic 
her spare time. Little Kate’s restlessness made this ve 
much less than it might have been, for though Molly pursued 
the plan of feeding regularly and laying the baby down | 
sleep, and found no difficulty because the child had knoy 
no other way, yet the naps were very short, and excellent 
Marta was, trying to do her own work and as much of wh 
Annie had done as possible, she could not help much wi 
the littlke Kate. The mother touch seemed the only one t! 
soothed her. This undoubtedly came from the fact t! 
Molly, feeling that this baby was Harry’s last legacy to h 
had persisted in doing everything for it herself. She cor 
not bear it away from her. Dear as Meg and John were 
her, this little one seemed to need her care so very m 
more than they had ever done, and so the little one had \ 
veloped the tyranny of helpless babyhood and Molly foi 
herself at last the willing slave of little Kate. But somehow 
it seemed as if all the care and love she lavished on it was 
given to its father, and so Molly had one spoiled baby. 

‘Thus her time was very fully occupied, in those last day 
in the little home she had loved so dearly, and then came 
sad packing up, the final wrench with the happy past, «: 
Molly took possession of the great house, so unlike anyt! 
she would have chosen except from a business point of \ 

John and Meg were wild with delight as they scampe 
through the echoing corridors and rooms, laughing to ! 
their own voices sound so strangely. 

The tears welled into Molly’s eyes when she saw the 
of the children in their new surroundings, and yet she w 
not have had it otherwise if she could. 

She had many helping hands in everything she needed to 
do, and very soon order came out of chaos and the hous: 
gan to seem more like a possible home. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MOLLY IN HER NEW HOUSE—BEGINNING BUSINESS. 


Mrs. Welles had not been idle while Molly was preparing 
for the change in her life. She had visited the Exchange, 
seen the manager of the household department, and learned 
from her that they would welcome azy nove/ties, and especially, 
such as would be suitable for Sunday afternoon tea. 

“ And that, my dear, is where I think, your pigeon pies and 
‘weal and hammer’ will come in beside other things that 
you will be able to make, once your articles are known to be 
reliable. At any rate, whenever you are ready to send any- 
thing they will welcome it.” 

Molly had advertised as soon as she was settled, and she 
also made known her intention of taking boarders as widely 
as possible, and then she cast about in her mind what w« uld 
be the best second article to send with a pigeon pie, and <e- 
cided, as she would have pastry, to make banberry cakes, «s 
they are often heard of and read of, but little known. 

She knew that it was more than likely her first pie might 
be a dead loss, for it might not sell, although Charlotte Welles 
pooh-poohed the idea. 

“No fear, my dear, of anything so attractive looking as one 
of your pigeon pies remaining unsold,” 
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“There’s one thing, if I only have boarders, I shall make 
things that will keep a few days, and have a regular day for 
getting back unsold articles, and delivering fresh ones, and 
then, as those unsold will not be stale, we can eat them at 
home.” 

Molly found, when it became known that she would make 
articles to order, that the news was received with delight, for 
many people sent to New York for things that they could not 
obtain at the local bakery, and to be able to order them right 
at hand, “ what a comfort that would be!” 

Molly was glad to find there was this prospect, and her own 
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as smoothly as possible, so that when the crust should go on, 


| there should be as little protuberance as possible. She pressed 


common sense told her if she could produce articles not only | 


as good to eat, but as delightful to look at as anything sup- 


plied by the French or Italian caterers, she would get custom, | 
but she knew the world too well to be over sanguine. She | 


thought that what seemed so convenient now, might cease to 
seem so when the time came, and that many would decide if 


they had to send to New York for wines or ices, they might | 


as well send for all. Time alone could show. 

I'he first Thursday that she was settled, she made the 
pigeon pie and Banberry cakes. She found a farrier who kept 
pigeons and from him bought a pair for forty cents, deciding 
in her own mfhd, that if she had to buy them often, she would 
send to Fulton market and get them by the dozen, but for this 
experiment the most expensive way would be to buy too 
much of anything. 

‘lolly first put a small chopping bowl and the chopping 
knife in the ice box to get cold while she prepared the birds, 
he rolling pin was also placed there and the pastry board 

| over the top to get as cold as it would, for it was a mild 
!| morning and she needed every aid that ice would give in 
order to have the pastry in perfection. 

Next she put two eggs to boil hard, and then proceeded to 
prepare the meat and birds, so as to have nothing of the kind 

ouch when the pastry was on hand. 

he had been very particular in choosing the steak, to 
take one that was bright red in color and of fine grain 
from which the red blood seemed ready to 00ze on pressure, 
for this is the sign of a jwécy steak when cut from the round. 

lhe dish she intended for the pie, was a deep oval holding 
a quart, what English people call a pie dish, but used here as 
an uncovered vegetable dish; it had a lip all round half an 


t 
] 


her two hands along each side the dish to round the contents 
up toward the center into a dome. Then she took the shells 
from the hard eggs which she had put in cold water, after they 
had boiled fast for twelve minutes. 

Each egg was cut in four quarters, and the pieces inserted 
wherever there was a hollow spot. The dish was then half 
filled with water and put aside while the pastry was made. 

Into the cold chopping bowl twelve ounces. of flour was 
carefully weighed and then a tablespoonful of it put into the 
dredger to use in flouring the board. Nine ounces of firm 
butter was also weighed and put to the flour, then chopped 
as quickly as possible at an open window. When the butter 
was about as small as hazel nuts, a hole was made in the 
centre of the flour and the yolk of an egg, a small saltspoon- 
ful of salt and a scant teaspoonful of lemon juice put into it 
and a gill of ice water. With her two fingers (in order that as 
littke warmth from her hand as possible might be communi- 
cated to the paste ) she stirred the water, egg, etc., and then 
gradually took in the flour, until she found the water all ab- 
sorbed, adding more, a few drops ata time, until it formed 
a stiff paste. She was careful not to knead or work the 
paste, using only enough pressure to make it cohere. Had 
a novice seen the rough, ragged piece of dough, with bits 


| of butter lying loose, that she turned out of the bowl on 


inch wide and this lip was essential to the appearance of 


the pie. 

Che steak was more than she needed to put in a pie, as the 
dish would not comfortably hold more than the two birds and 
three-quarters of a pound of steak, but she needed a little 
meat for extra gravy. She trimmed away every bit of skin and 
gristle; there was scarcely any fat, for the steak was from the 
centre of the round before the broad band of fat was reached, 
which comes after the finest steaks are cut. 


She then cut off | 


uta quarter of a pound of meat and chopped it with the trim- | 
mings, put it on in a small saucepan with a pint of water and | 
half a teaspoonful of salt; this was to simmer gently all day | 


and at night would yield a gill of strong gravy. 

(his done she laid the steak on a meat board and hacked 
it all over very finely with a heavy knife, then went over it the 
reverse way so that it was ultimately crossed in all directions 
with the knife. This she now laid in the dish and sprinkled 
over ita small teaspoonful of salt, and half a level salt spoon- 
ful of pepper. Then she prepared the birds by cutting off the 
the head and neck and splitting them down the back. She re- 
moved the inside, reserving hearts and livers, The feet were 
carefully laid aside; the heads, hearts, and livers, were 
washed and added to the gravy she was making. 

The birds were nicely washed, split lengthwise down the 
breast, and then sprinkled with pepper and salt and laid in the 
dish, bone side downward, the four half birds were disposed 


to the board, the novice would undoubtedly have felt that 
she must be making a mistake, that the dough must be made 
smooth ; but Molly had made it often and had had too many 
compliments paid to her pastry not to feel very sure of her- 
self, so long as she could work quickly enough to prevent 
those bits of butter getting soft. Once the butter melts in 
pastry before it gets in the oven there is an end to fine pastry 
for that occasion. 

Molly just worked the dough enough to make it a compact, 
but not smooth mass. Then she floured the rolling pin (left 
in the ice box till the last minute,) and rolled out the paste 
once to half an inch thick, gathered up the crumbs of butter, 
etc., and put them on the dough, dredged it very lightly with 
flour, and folded it over one third, then lapped the other 
third over that, thus making a book shaped piece of paste. 
This she turned half round, thus bringing the rough edges 
toward her. She rolled it out again always taking care not 


| to let the rolling pin go beyond the paste. 


It had now formed a smooth sheet, but Molly saw it was 
fast softening, and decided as this pastry must do her credit, 
to put it on the ice for half an hour. She could find plenty of 
things to do, while it got chilled again. She therefore 
dredged just a dust of flour over it, and folded it in three as 
she had done before, taking great care that it was even, laid 
it on a tin plate, and put it quite on the ice. 

Apropos of the right and wrong way of rolling paste, 
Molly’s experience in teaching several persons how to use 
her recipe so that a paste, second only to the finest puff paste, 
and far better than puff paste as made in most private houses 
should be the result, was, that the ladies did not at all under- 
stand cause and effect. In their hands it usually made a rich 
short paste. One lady did not hesitate to say, that she 
thought Molly had some secret of her own, some little wrinkle 
that she concealed, which caused her pastry made in so simple 
a way to rise as high as the lightest puff paste. This lady, 
Molly told to bring her own materials and then set her to 
work under her direction. She found that she would have 
patted and smoothed the paste into shape before rolling, 
with her warm hand, and, that when she did roll the rolling 
pin went oyer the edge of the paste ateachend. This tapered 
it off to the thickness of paper, beside squeezing all the 
air out, which it is the great desideratum to keep wz, Nor 
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rolled for her, and showed how the rolling pin should stop | 


exactly at the end of the paste, leaving it just the same thick- 
ness at the edge as any where else. 
Another lady who said her paste was dry and not a bit like 


Molly’s, she found understood her directions to dredge a /it//e | 
flour, to mean scattering a thick layer, nearly a tablespoonful, 

over it, instead of, perhaps, half a teaspoonful or less, from | 
the dredger—and when the pastry stuck to the board, instead | 


of taking it as a sign that the butter was melting, and it 


needed to go on the ice, the paste was scraped up, and flour | 


thickly strewn over to prevent it sticking. To this lady, 
Molly explained, that every abrasion of the paste must be 


avoided, just as if it were a skin—that should it stick, it must | 
be gently lifted by laying it over the rolling pin, as lifting it | 
with the hands, unless you are very used to handling paste, | 
will pull it out of shape or stretch it, both ruinous to it; | 
but Molly felt that these tiny points, which were the only | 
secrets she held, were not considered sufficient to account | 
for her conjuring puff paste out of what they considered | 
a recipe for ordinary “ chopped paste” which they had long 


used. 

Molly found so many things to do (for in order to work 
freely Marta had been sent out with the children, and her 
work Molly could go on with while waiting for the pastry to 


chill,) that it was some time longer than she intended before | 
she got back to it, but this was all the better for her pastry as 


she well knew. 
When she began to roll it again, it was quite firm, and nei- 


ther stuck to board, or to rolling pin. She worked as rapidly | 


as possible, rolled the paste out to half an inch in thickness, 
folded itin three again, then repeated the process, then rolled 
it out ready touse. It was about half an inchthick. She wet 
the lips of the pie dish, cut two strips of paste an inch wide, 
and laid round it pressing the inner edge, or the one next to 
the meat, closely tothe dish with her thumb, thinning it un- 
tilit went a little down the inside of the dish. The outer 


edge she was careful to have untouched even by the lightest, 


pressure. She next wet the surface of the paste slightly 
with a brush she kept for pastry purposes, and then cutting 
off the paste for the cover she laid it over the meat. It was 
amply large to allow for shrinkage in the oven. With both 
hands she encircled what may be called the dome of the pie, 
pressing the paste with the lower part of the palm and both 
making it adhere to the under paste, and also keeping the 
groove, the same was done at the end of the dish, but the 
pressure was only for a second; not a moment was lost so 
that the paste might not get soft. ‘Then Molly took the dish 
up in her hand and trimmed away the over hanging paste with 
a sharp knife slanting outwards, that is to say, in a direction 
that left the edge of the paste quite flush with the dish. She 
quickly laid the rest of the paste, trimmings, etc., on the tin 
dish keeping back a small piece, then hurried with it to the 
ice, and returned to finish the pie. 
pastry quite thin, cut four small leaves with a pastry cutter 
from it, cut a hole in the centre of the pie, laid the four leaves 
round it stems toward the centre, rolled the paste still thinner, 
as thin as paper, floured it very lightly, then doubled it up as 
she would have folded a handkerchief till it formed a little 
inch and a half square. She took the four corners and gath- 
_ered them together like a bundle, making a sort of a stem of 
them, then with her sharp knife she cut a deep cross on the 
top. The paste could now be folded back in some semblance 
of a rose, the petals formed of the fold on fold of paste. ‘This 
was inserted in the hole in the centre of the pie, and then the 
yolk of an egg was beaten with a tablespoonful of water, 
and the whole pie brushed over or glazed with it. The edges 
were of course untouched, as the egg would have stuck the 


| certainly pigeon’s feet. 


She rolled the piece of | 


leaves of paste together and prevented the rising. Two sma 
slits were then made in the groove that surrounded the pic, 
and it was put in the oven, which was what would be called 
good bread oven, hot enough to raise the crust yet not hot 
enough to burn it in less than an hour. This she tested by 
holding her hand in it till she could count twenty-five, they 
she had to withdraw it. 

When the pie was in the oven she took the little pige: 
feet, put them in a cup, poured boiling water over them at 
then quickly stripped the outer skin from them, bent ba: 
each nail until it came off, and the feet remained a viv 
scarlet. This has to be quickly done, or the water will co 
the outer skin and with it will come the inner one, and t! 
feet are spoiled for the purpose. 

When the pie had been in half an hour, Molly turned i: 
and at the same time she inserted two of the feet in the s 
she had made at each end of pie, so that the little red cla 
stood out of it and served to indicate the nature of the co 
tents. Usually the feet are put in when the pie goes into t! 
oven, but Molly found they often came out as brown as t 
crust, while they should be red, and when the pie was cook: 
at the end of an hour, they were still red enough to be vi 
Later, she removed the pastry r 
in the center, poured the gravy, she had made, throug! 
funnel, replaced the “rose,” and the pie was ready. It \ 
baked a beautiful golden brown and looked far too tempt 
not to find a buyer. 

—Catherine Ox 


[The next part will find Molly at work in her new house, 
Molly visits the Woman's Exchange.) 


boarders arrive ; 
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IN REPLY TO “REST AWHILE.” 
Published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, No. 33. 
Rest thee, sad spirit, and in deep repose 
Find that oblivion perfect resting knows! 
Fold thy tired hands across thy weary brow, 
And leave thy tasks, thy trials. Give thy weary heart 
To languid ease a quiet captive now. 


Rest thee, poor soul, take thou leave to weep 
Until thy softened eyelids droop to sleep. 
Leave the quick step, the busy fingers, all 

To those whose eager spirits seek the field ot labor, 
And spring exultant to exertion’s call. 


Rest thou, as rest thou canst, but as for me, 

The moment’s tasks reach to eternity. 

Nor night nor day may I in full repose, 
Surrender all my cares, and in deep slumber leave 

All joys and sorrows, e’en o’erpowering woes. 


Rest thou, but I must watch the tiny feet 
That all the livelong day, so light and fleet, 
Trip up and down; must fill the little hands 
That ceaseless seek and scatter and entreat of me 
The deeds that mother-love well understands. 


Must listen, in the darkness of the night, 
For the light breath that is so soft and light, 
I scarce can hear it murmur to and fro 
Through the half parted lips; and as the small hand stirs, 
I smile assured, that little life doth flourish so. 


I may not rest; I need not, for the touch 
Of those small, soft, light fingers is repose such 
As sad, childless women know not; and the breath 
Of my sweet nestling is to me a healing balm 
That makes life heavenly fair, and even sweetens death. 


I may not rest; and as the days pass by 
I heed not my grey hairs, nor yield a passing sigh 
To parting youth, for in my child I see 
A better, wiser, kinder, nobler creature who, when I am gone, 
Living a grand, good life, will still remember me. 


—Mary Hume Dong. 
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SOME HOME-MADE ICE-CREAMS. 

“TAKING TURNS AT DOING THE FREEZING.” 

OR the first time in my life as a house- 
keeper, I have invested in an ice-cream 
freezer, and I wish to tell every one, 
especially those who live in the coun- 
try and can get good cream, what a 
pleasure it has beentous. During very 
hot weather we have made ice-cream 
three times, and the surprise of the 


witness. The trouble of preparation 
is not nearly so great as is often sup- 
posed, the cost is comparatively small, 


gentlemen of the family when it ap- | 
peared on the table, was a pleasure to | 


Chocolate Ice-creain. 

Scrape one square (an ounce) of Baker’s chocolate, mix with it 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one of boiling water, melt this and 
add to the vanilla mixture. If a stronger flavor of chocolate is 
liked, twice the quantity may be used. When cold add one quart 
of milk, one cup of sugar, and freeze. 


Banana Ice-cream. 
Slice six bananas and stir into the vanilla cream after it is frozen. 
When the peach season arrives, a very delicious 
Peach Ice-cream 
May be made by slicing peaches, sugaring them well and stirring 
them into the vanilla cream after it is frozen. 


I trust many readers of Goon HousEKEEPING may be 


| tempted to try these wholesome and refreshing ice-creams. 


and the superiority to confectioner’s cream so great, that | 


every one is advised to try it. 


| bought the freezer advertised in Goop HovuseKEEPING, | 


the large store in New York where we get all of our house- 
ping things, and with a stout canvas bag, and a wooden 
nallet for pounding the ice fine, we were equipped. I make 
mixture as follows: One generous pint of milk put on 
to boil in the double boiler. Mix together two tablespoon- 
: of flour, one cupful of sugar, and four or five eggs; beat 
these very light and stir into the boiling milk; cook twenty 
utes and set away to cool. Fewer eggs will do, but the 
re used the richer the cream will be. A good way is to 
inge to make a white cake on the same day, using the 
ites of the eggs for the cake, and the yolks for the mixture, 
ch may be made the day before using. 


When ready to freeze, add one quart of cream, if you have | 


ind one cupful of sugar. We use one quart of milk, or the 

amy part of two bottles of milk, just as it happens; put 

s in the freezer, pack the tub full of pounded ice and salt, 
using about two and a half pints of salt evenly distributed 

ugh the ice. Turn the handle of the freezer slowly at first, 

y rapidly for the last few minutes, and in about twenty 
minutes you will have a nice ice-cream. ‘Take out the beater, 
put on the cover, being sure to put a cork in the top where the 
iter goes through ; put a heavy cloth or blanket over it and 
it will keep for several hours without any more ice. 

‘or flavoring 1 use a small piece of vanilla bean, split so 
that the tiny black seeds can come out, boiled in the milk 
and taken out before freezing. These beans can be bought 
for ten cents apiece at ordinary drug stores, and one will last 
i long time. 

\Ve have enjoyed experimenting in fancy creams; there 
are two of us, and the labor is much lighter and experimenting 


more interesting, I find, when one has a companion, and we 
have made strawberry and coffee ice cream. For the 


Strawberry Ice-cream. 

(ake one quart of strawberries, crush them with plenty of sugar 
and strain. This will yield about a pint of juice. Add to this 
about a pint of the vanilla mixture after it has been diluted with 
one quart of cream, or milk. 


Vhen the strawberry cream is frozen, pack it in a mold or 
atin pail, put a thick sheet of white paper over the top, fit on 
the cover perfectly, and pack it in a pail or other vessel filled 
with ice and salt. Then freeze the vanilla cream and leave 
it in the freezer until serving time; or the two can be put to- 
gether in one mold, making a pretty dish when turned out. 
Of course this entails extra trouble and the use of a double 
portion of ice, but occasionally, as a treat, one can serve two 
kinds of cream at the same time. 
Coffee Ice-cream. 

ls made the same as vanilla, with the addition of one cupful of 


very strong coffee, and a little more sugar. 


The boys of the family will, I am sure, rejoice, and be very 


| willing to take turns in doing the freezing, for the sake of the 


pleasure in store at serving time. 
—F. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A WOMAN'S WAY. 


Among the water lilies, one golden afternoon,— 
Golden in the sunshine of a perfect day in June,— 
The trees in all their beauty, so fresh and passing green, 
Cast trembling, fleeting shadows, which dimmed the river’s sheen. 
Among the water lilies 
I didn’t tell him “ Nay,” 
And yet, I say emphatic, 
I never said him * Yea.’ 
I’ve heard the world say, smiling, 
**Oh, that’s a woman’s way!” 


We talked about the river and how it slid along, 
We talked about the stirring birds and listened to their song ; 
I plucked two water lilies, with broad, green, dripping leaves, 
As we sailed ’neath trees which sheltered like overhanging caves. 
Among the water lilies 
I didn’t teil him ‘* Nay,” 
And yet, I say emphatic, 
I never said him “ Yea.”’ 
I’ve heard the world say, smiling, 
**Oh, that’s a woman’s way !”’ 


Our boat went slowly drifting with wind or with the tide, 
Crashing down the water lilies anear on every side ; 
The swallows almost touched us, as they skimmed the water o’er. 
We drifted and we drifted by the reedy, flow’ry shore. 
Among the water lilies 
I didn’t tell him ‘** Nay,” 
And yet, I say emphatic, 
I never said him “ Yea.” 
I’ve heard the world say, smiling, 
“Oh, that’s a woman’s way!” 


It seemed to me like fairyland, ’twas all so passing fair, 
With breath of flowers and music sweet pervading all the air; 
E’en the “ Prince’’ was not awanting, and he acted out his part 
For he told me of his waiting, his throbbing, aching heart. 
Among the water lilies 
I didn’t tell him ** Nay,” 
And yet it seemed unmaidenly 
To say emphatic “ Yea.” 
I’ve heard the world say, smiling, 
**Oh, that’s a woman’s way!” 


I do not know what love is, of which the poets sing,— 
I know ’tis something serious, a most important thing,— 
But I know I’m very happy, just as happy’s birds in June, 
And God grant our lives be always one golden afternoon. 
Among the water lilies 
I didn’t tell him “‘ Nay,” 
I said, with all my heart and soul, 
A most emphatic “‘ Yea.”’ 
I’ve heard the world say, smiling, 
“Oh, that’s a woman’s way!” 


—J/sabel Gordon, 
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MEALS FOR THE MANY OF MODERATE MEANS. 


| salt, and pepper, or with a sauce. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “THE COOKING SCHOOL TEXTBOOK,” “ PRACTICAL | 


AMERICAN COOKERY,” Etc., Etc. 
IV. 


with this and other dishes. 


HILE the summer profusion of fruit and | 


vegetables continues, it seems well to in- 
terpolate with our scheme of economical 
living certain information not generally 
understood, especially in the East and 
North, in regard to the cookery of vege- 
tables. Reference was made to this point 
in the issue of July 9, but no definite rec- 
ipes were given. The method of cooking 
any food determines its economical and 
nutritive value, whether it is the pound 
of chops—which, broiled, yields not over- 


much fare for a hungry man, but stewed, with plenty of 


gravy and dumplings, may serve for the family —or the 
bunch of asparagus, which, boiled as usual, furnishes the few 
tender tops, or, treated according to the method indicated 
below, gives these and a good soup as well. The fact may 
be accepted that to serve a meat without a gravy or a vege- 
table without a sauce is to limit its possibilities. If the family 
preference is for broiled meats, the housekeeper is handi- 
capped at the outset, because it is utterly impossible to do 
more than garnish them, and usually the garnish is a source 
of additional expense ; far better is a combination dish of 
meat and vegetables. 

When the intention is to make a stew or ragosi/, composed 
of several cooked foods, the utmost care must be taken that 
all are of equal freshness ; or, if part has been cooked and the 
design is to economize that portion, it must be perfectly 
sweet and free from fermentation ; so when a small quantity 
remains from a can of any food preserved in tin, it must not 
be allowed to stand in the can after it is opened, and must be 
used within twenty-four hours, if possible. When that is out 
of the question, the safe way is to scald the food, and then 
keep it in a cool place. It is a sad fact that two of the cheap- 
est and best of American canned goods present injurious 
chances to consumers unless properly used, and, unfortun- 
ately, the evil possibilities are not so well understood as to be 
generally guarded against. This reference is to tomatoes and 
salmon. 
opened, one of two evils may follow,—the action of the air 
upon the tomatoes causes fermentation and the development 
of a vegetable acid, which, in turn, acts upon the lead used 
in soldering the can, or more slowly upon the metal of the 


If either is allowed to stand in the can after being | 


can; if this action continues, serious illness may be occa- | 


sioned when the food is eaten. With salmon the action of 


the air upon the oil of the fish favors the development of an | 


acid so poisonous as to endanger life. The only safety lies in 
emptying eVery tin of canned goods as soon as it is opened, 
and in keeping its unused contents in a cool place, protected 
from the air. The great value of canned goods, especially in 
localities remote from market centers, makes the utmost care 
in their use imperative, because a community easily takes 
alarm at any illness which can be traced directly to the use of 
an article of food. 
that canned goods used with proper precautions never need 
be injurious, and this is fortunate, indeed ; for they constitute 
the source of health and enjoyment to thousands of the ad- 


vance guards of our civilization, as well as the world’s fleets | tender, and then served whole, like any boiled vegetable, with salt, 


and armies. Later some good recipes will be offered for 
their cookery and service. The rest of our present space 
will be given to the treatment of fresh vegetables. 

Take asparagus, for instance: As usually served, it is 
washed, the toughest part of the stalks cut off, or the hard 


Usually toast is laid under 
it. The first intention, in using toast, was to drain the aspara 
gus perfectly, but some persons like to eat the toast served 
Toast, as generally made, is ni 
desirable addition, because it is often either burnt or soggy; 
as a garnish, it is but a poor substitute for the croétons, o1 
slices of fried bread described in the last article of this series 
but if preferred, it should be carefully dried out, delicately 
browned, and highly seasoned with salt, pepper, and butte: 
The best way to make it is to cut slices free from crust, t 
butter them thickly, dust them with pepper and salt, and the: 
brown them ina hot oven. ‘Toast, so prepared and serve: 
under broiled poultry or game, is an absolute justification o/ 
the American liking for it. As an addition to any of the dishe 
of vegetables with sauce, it may compete mildly with the frie: 
hominy of the South and the cresitons of French cookery. 
HOW TO COOK CUCUMBERS. 

Apari from the service of cucumbers, sliced, raw, and sea 
soned with salt, pepper, and vinegar, to serve as a salad—o 
more properly, with fish—few cooks use them; those few ma 
fry them, and rest there. Not only may they be fried plain « 
rolled in flour, seasoned with salt and pepper, but they ma 
be stewed, broiled, boiled, or baked, still retaining their ap 
petizing qualities. A delicious addition to certain fish sauc« 
is grated cucumber, or just enough of the juice to flavor 
salad dressing. ‘The juice should be sparingly used, becau: 
it has a decided medicinal action, but the grated pulp diffe 
little from the sliced vegetable in its effect. 

Cucumber Mayonnaise. 

A favorite sauce for fish, breaded and fried, is Mrs. Howe’ 
cucumber mayonnaise. Although mayonnaise is rather more e) 
pensive than the sauces we may properly include in our list, » 
may indulge in a little upon some special occasion. Without th: 
cucumber, made as directed below, it is one of the most valual! 
foods that can be given to delicate children and invalids suffer 
from wasting diseases, especially those of the lungs; this may 
our justification for giving the recipe. For a little more than a 
half pint of the sauce, use half a pint of perfectly sweet salad oil, 
the yolk of a raw egg, and a little salt, pepper, and vinegar, « 
lemon juice. If the day is warm, set the bowl in which the sau 
is to be mixed ina basin of cracked ice, to make the ingredient 
blend perfectly; in the bowl put the egg-yolk, half an even t 
spoonful of salt, quarter of a saltspoonful of pepper, a dust o! 
cayenne, and half a teaspoonful of vinegar; mix these to a sm 
cream ; then begin to stir in the salad oil, a few drops at once, until 
a thick paste is formed; to the paste stir in vinegar cautiously, by 
two or three drops, until the sauce is creamy; then stir in more oi! 
gradually until it is thick again ; proceed in this way until the oil i 
all used, taking care that the sauce is not made too thin. Wh 
done, add two or three tablespoonfuls of grated cucumber, and 


| then use it. 


It is not an arbitrary statement to make | 


Boiled Cucumbers. 
If the vegetable is grown on one’s own place, utilize the imma- 
ture or least thrifty ones; when the skin is tender, it need not be 


| removed, only carefully washed. Either choose cucumbers of even 


size, or cut them in equal portions ; put them over the fire in plenty 


| of salted, boiling water, and boil them fast until tender ; then drain 


them, and throw them into cold water; let them remain until jus 
before serving, when they are to be drained again, quickly heated, 
with salt, pepper, and butter, or in any good sauce or gravy, and 
served on toast. 
Ripe Cucumbers, Boiled. 

The last of the crop, too overgrown for ordinary use, and not 
needed for seed, can be peeled, boiled in salted, boiling water until 


pepper, and butter ; or, if the seeds are so large as to be obnoxious, 
the pulp can be forced through a sieve with a potato masher, and 
then dressed like summer squash. 
Stewed Cucumbers. 

The vegetable of any size should be thinly peeled, cut in thick 
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slices or in dice, boiled until it begins to grow tender in salted, 


boiling water, then drained, and heated in any good sauce or brown 
gravy. 
Fried Cucumbers. 

Peel and slice the cucumbers about half an inch thick, and of 


convenient size; roll them in flour, seasoned with salt and pepper, | 


and fry them brown in just enough fat to prevent burning. When 
they are tender, take them up without breaking, and put them ona 
hot dish, either with or without toast. Into the pan in which they 
were fried mix some of the flour used previously—a heaping table- 
vonful will thicken a pint of gravy—and stir it until it is brown ; 
1 gradually stir in enough boiling water to make a thick sauce 
rravy; let it boil thoroughly, season it highly with salt and pep- 

, pour it over the cucumbers, and serve them. 

SUMMER SQUASH AND BEETS. 
Summer squash may be cooked according to any of the pre- 
ceding recipes, except that for the mayonnaise ; if the skin is 
der, it need not be removed. When the skin is hard, the 
squash should be peeled before it is cooked ; and if the seeds 
large, it should be boiled, and then rubbed through a 
sieve to free the pulp from them; after this it can be heated, 
with salt, pepper, and butter, and stirred over the fire until 
the superfluous moisture is evaporated before serving it. 
lender squash, cut in dice, boiled just tender, and then 
drained and served in white sauce, is one of the most delicious 

of summer vegetables. 

New beets are excellent cooked after any of these recipes, 
ept that for mashing the vegetable. A favorite Carolina 
his new sugar-beet pudding. The beets are boiled just 
ider, peeled, cut in small dice, mixed with milk and eggs, 
pint each of beets and milk, two or three eggs beaten 
nooth, a palatable seasoning of salt and pepper, and the 
st grating of nutmeg; put these ingredients into an earth- 


ern dish which can be sent to the table, bake the pudding | 


until the custard is set, and then serve it hot as a vegetable. 
EGG-PLANT. 
\ny of the cucumber recipes, except that for the mayonnaise, 
ll be found excellent for egg-plant. The usual method of 
oking it is to slice it, either with or without peeling, to let it 
for several hours in salt, and then to flour or bread it, and 
fry it. Salted thus, then carefully dried on a soft towel, dipped 
melted butter containing salt and pepper, and then broiled, 
is delicious. If highly seasoned, the intense flavor of egg- 
plant makes it an admirable sapor for the more insipid boiled 
rice or potatoes, which go well with it. Baked egg-plant, 
either sliced, laid alternately with crumbs, and covered with 
sauce, or split, and baked in a deep pan with butter or cold 


gravy, is very good; the seasoning should be high for either | 2 * 
the next issue, both as a vegetable and as a garnish for savory 


dish. Egg-plant, peeled, cut in dice, boiled tender in salted, 
boiling water, and then served in white sauce on toast, is a 
itable novelty. 
GREEN CORN, 

Every American housewife is supposed to know how to 
cook corn, but the Southern cooks excelled by leaving on the 
sweet, inner husks, first stripping them down to remove the 
silk, and then tying them in place again ; the corn so boiled, 
directly it was gathered, and served with a bowl of sweet but- 
ter heated, and well seasoned with salt and pepper, was de- 
licious beyond comparison. The full ears may be grated and 


the pulp stewed in white sauce or cream, or fried with butter, | 
Green-corn pudding is made like that from | 


salt, and pepper. 
sugar-beets. 
TOMATOES. 
Nearly all my readers are probably familiar enough with 
boiled and fried ripe tomatoes. They can vary the latter dish 
acceptably and economically by making a brown gravy in the 


flour used for them as directed in the recipe for fried cucumbers, 
and serving them on toast with a dish of boiled potatoes or rice. 


Green tomatoes are excellent, either fried or stewed with 
vinegar, brown sugar, and a high seasoning of salt, pepper, 
and powdered spice. 

ASPARAGUS PEAS. 

After washing the asparagus, cut the tender portion of the 
stalks in half-inch pieces, keeping the tips in a dish by them- 
selves; put the stalks which are uncut into plenty of salted, 
boiling water over the fire ; tie the cut portions loosely in a 
thin cloth, and put them into the same boiling water. The 
very tips need so little cooking that they may be tied ina 
separate cloth and boiled only for about five minutes. When 
the cut portions are tender, take them out of the boiling 
water, throw them into cold water, and let them remain until 
just before dinner; then drain them, heat them quickly with 
sauce, or with salt, pepper, and butter, and serve them on 
toast. 

CREAM OF ASPARAGUS. 

There are two ways of utilizing the pulp of the stalks. 
When there is a pint or more of it, heat it with white sauce or 
cream, and serve it on toast as a vegetable; when the quan- 
tity is small, make it into a soup as follows: For a quart of 
soup, put in a thick saucepan over the fire a heaping tea- 
spoonful each of flour and good butter, and stir them until 
they are smoothly blended; then gradually stir in a pint each 
of hot water and milk, about a cupful of asparagus pulp, and 
a palatable seasoning of salt, white pepper, and a very little 
grated nutmeg; stir the soup until it boils and is perfectly 
smooth, and then serve it hot. 

The pulp is made by boiling the tough ends of asparagus 
stalks until the outer fiber softens enough to permit the pulp 
to be pressed out with a potato-masher in a sieve and rubbed 
through the sieve. 

GEORGIA BOILED RICE. 


The boiling of rice is not always well done, and yet it is the 


| simplest of matters; that it should be dry is doubly important 


when the intention is to serve it as an addition to another 
vegetable dish with a savory sauce. After washing the rice, 
put it over the fire in plenty of actually boiling, salted water, 
and boil it fast for twelve minutes; then drain off all the 
water, place the saucepan containing the rice either in the 
oven, with the door open, or on a brick upon the back of the 
stove, and let it steam for ten minutes longer, or until it is as 
tender as desirable ; every grain will be distinct, and the rice 
quite free from moisture. 


4 
soggy. 


Rice boiled too long is watery and 
When it is tender, it may be seasoned with salt, pep- 


per, and butter, or served plain. 


The favorite Southern vegetable hominy will be treated in 


dishes of poultry and game. 
—Juliet Corson. 


CONTAGIOUSNESS OF CONSUMPTION, 


A singular instance of the contagiousness of consumption is re- 
lated by a French medical journal. A young man who had con- 
tracted bronchitis married a healthy woman. Within a year he 
died of consumption; not long afterward his widow’s lungs were 
found to be fatally diseased; and their child speedily followed 
them. One of their neighbors, a robust young woman, was sud- 
denly attacked with the same disease. While she had called re- 
peatedly at the house of the consumptive family, she had never 
remained in the sick room over night; but she had eaten chickens 
which had been killed on their farm. As it was reported that 
several of these fowls had died prematurely, the medical au- 


thorites decided to have other chickens killed and examined. 


It was then discovered that the fowls had contracted consumption 
their livers containing the bacilli now recognized as characteristic 


) ; J neat | ofthedisease. These fowls had swallowed the sputa of the infected 
pan in which the tomatoes have been fried, thicken it with the 


family and contracted the disease; and the unlucky neighbor’s 
daughter, who had eaten one of the fowl’s livers, became a victim 
in her turn. 
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CHECKING OFF THE LAUNDRY. 
AND THEREBY SAVING A MINT OF MONEY. 
ORA—that’s my wife—Dora had dis- 
missed our girl. I came very near 
saying “her girl,” but as Dora had 
taken the girl in spite of my protest 
and as she hadn’t turned out very 
well, I know Dora will be better 

pleased when she sees it in print if I 

say “our girl.” And | live to please 

Dora. So Dora had dismissed our 

girl, And girls were scarce in West 

Swanzey. What next? Why, an- 

other girl of course. But somehow 
the new girl did not appear, and after 
waiting a day, Dora, who is full of verve and surprises, elec- 
trified me by the announcement that she was going to do her 
own work and that she wouldn’t have a girl under any con- 
sideration whatever. I couldn’t imagine what she meant, but 
recovered from my surprise sufficiently to murmur, “ Cap- 
ital!” and awaited the explanation which was sure to follow. 

“You see,” said Dora, “it’s just like this: Rose (that’s 
Dora’s sister who lives with us) will come down in the morn- 
ing, take Baby, give her her bath and dress her. In the 
meantime you will have got the fire nicely started and the 
teakettle on. And while all this is going on I shall be in the 
pantry grinding the coffee, stirring up some of my famous 
rolls and preparing for one of those delicious omelettes which 
we used to have just after we were married. It will be like 
beginning all over again, won’t it? Then about dinner. I 
suppose men don’t know that the rub in housekeeping comes 
at dinnertime. That’s when you need a girl. But we’ll take 
our dinners out. There is Mrs. Liverpool who I know will 
take us; and we'll have such jolly times at her table with Mrs. 
Alcalde, Miss Cloudy and Miss Carpenter. ‘Then at tea time 
we'll have just the coziest little spreads which Rose and I 
can possibly devise. £¢ tu in Arcadia. Is there anything 
left to desire? But that isn’t everything by any means.” 

From the way Dora said this I knew she had a double pur- 
pose ; first, to convince me that men didn’t know very much 
about housekeeping, and, secondly, to convince me that she 
herself had a great deal of foresight and had thought pretty 
much everything through. 

“There is the sweeping. Perhaps we shall have to have a 
woman come in once in a while, though Rose and I can do a 
good deal of it. But the washing and ironing I shall put 
right out of the house, and that will be an unspeakable relief. 
Just think of a Monday without steam all through the house 
like a great planing mill (Dora was a little ‘ off’ just here. 
She thought that because most planing mills were run by 
steam, therefore steam was all-pervasive in a planing mill) 
and of a Tuesday without a thumping flatiron in the kitchen.” 

Well, it is not necessary for me to go into the details of our 
housekeeping during the next few weeks. Suffice it to say 
that there were some new features which had not been noted 
before. The breakfasts were delicious, the dinners were 
jolly, the teas were cozy. 

It is the aim of this veracious record to speak more particu- 
larly of the laundry. We put it out. Dora, with her unfail- 
ing and universal confidence in human nature, would have 
heaped things together, thrown them in a basket and sent 
them anywhere, fondly trusting that there was no such thing 
known to any washerwoman as tare and tret, or tollgates. 

In my very mildest manner I ventured to suggest that it 
was customary, however, to keep a list of all articles thus sent 
out and this list could very easily be checked off when the 
things were returned. Dora looked at me—just looked at me 


—and then she looked at Rose. Rose looked blank, and 
Dora, with perfect self-possession, replied, “Certainly, we 
shall keep a list.” 

Well, that night Dora and Rose made up the laundry. | 
was present at the time and it seemed to me that the list was 
made out with rather an unnecessarily ostentatious display of 
accuracy. 

The next morning when I got up to start the fire I found 
the list in the coal hod. I called Dora’s attention to it after 
breakfast and for the first time in her life she seemed slightly 
confused and assured me that it was an accident. I hay 
been thinking it over since a: d have been wondering jus: 
what Dora meant. I thought I understood her at the time, 
but now I wonder if she might not have meant that it was a. 
accident getting it into the coal hod instead of into the fire. 

The washing did not come home until Friday night. This 
was serious as it had been promised for Wednesday evening 
and Baby had seemed to be unusually “possessed” th: 
week, She had just reached the age of mud pies and hai 
been doing a large and increasing business for some week 
but this week it seemed as if she must have established a rev 
ular Standard Oil monopoly in mud pies. As a consequenc: 
her last possible garment was put on at nine o’clock on Fr 
day morning, and at four minutes past nine it was taken o!/ 
and Baby ingloriously went to bed. 

Dora felt deeply but as nearly as I could judge she held t): 
washerwoman chiefly responsible for Baby’s delinquencies 
She often alluded to the washerwoman during the day a1 
failed utterly to comprehend how it could take a week (it h 
only been four days but Dora called it a week) to do up tho 
few clothes. I suggested that she and Rose had admitted | 
Monday that the washing was quite large this week, and al! 
that the weather on Tuesday and Wednesday had been ve: 
bad for drying clothes. When Dora gave me that double- 
barreled look again I knew that one barrel meant that s! 
considered me out of my sphere, and the other that she h: 
me entirely responsible for the bad weather of Tuesday a: 
Wednesday. 

It is one of Dora’s peculiarities to hold me responsible | 
the weather. For example, if we go out on the eastern 
boulevard for a drive, and, turning about to come home, find 
that the west wind is a little strong, Dora holds me res 
sible for the west wind. I always apologize and we m 
our way home, wherever the streets will admit of it, by a 
series of tacks like a belated brig trying to beat into port 
against a headwind. 

The washing came on Friday evening. I was glad that it 
happened to come when I was in the house for [ rater 
wanted to see Dora and Rose check off the list. 

I pass over in silence Dora’s interview with the washerwo- 
man. As soon as she was gone Dora and Rose began to 
divide up the clothes and to arrange them in bundles prepir- 
atory to carrying them away. When this was over and Dora 
was on the point of seizing the first bundle to carry it off, | 
suggested the list; and Dora, as if this was the moment or 
which she had been waiting all the week, said, ‘ Yes, now is 
the time to check off.” After some time spent in searching, 
the list was found; the clothes were re-assorted, this tine 
according to articles instead of according to bureaus, and tlic 
work of “ checking off” began. 

Rose took the list, and in her most official manner called 
out: ‘“ Eleven baby’s aprons.” I don’t say that Rose’s man- 
ner was official, I merely say that it was Rose’s most official 
manner. The fact is that Rose is artistic—and gentle, and 
does not believe in woman’s suffrage or the Prohibition party. 
But this occasion demanded a business-like air and Rose rose 
just as high as she could toward the occasion. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine,—how 
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many did you say? ian? One, two, rey four, ane, six, 
en, eight, nine. Two missing. Well, they'll doubtless | 
turn up in one of the other bundles, so I'll check that off. 
All right; go on.” 

‘Three tablecloths.” 

“One, two, three, four. How can that be? Here are 
certainly four and they are all mine. One, two, three, four— 
oh yes, now I remember; I put one in after we made up the 
list. I’m glad that’s all right. Go ahead.” 

“ Here is something I can’t possibly make out,”’ 

.ether it is sheets or shirts or skirts.” 

Lora looked and said she couldn’t make it out either, and | 
they would check it as all right and go on. 

fhe next thing was either four or nine washcloths, but as 
Dora has a way of making her 4s and gs a good deal alike, it | 
was impossible to tell which was the correct number. Dora 
counted up the washcloths and found seven. This she said | 
was just a fair average between four and nine and so they 
went on in the best of spirits to the next item. 

this was thirteen towels and came out exactly right, which 
of itself was suspicious. The next thing was Baby’s dresses 
which came out one dress short, but Dora said that that 
would most naturally be found in the pile of skirts and so 
they needn’t delay. Everything was checked off as correct 
up to this point. 

| presume I need not itemize the account much farther. I 
finally and unconditonally surrendered when it came to | 
handkerchiefs. 

‘Forty-eight handkerchiefs,” called off Rose. 

‘ Forty-eight,” responded Dora. “Look at that pile ; there 
must be at least forty-eight in it. All right, go on.” 

hen I went on—or rather I went off—but not until I had 

commended the ladies for their wise precaution and business- 
: instincts in making out a list and in carefully verifying 
it item by item. I also added that we were saving a mint of 
money by the new arrangement of “no girl and the washing 
put out” and promised to bring home two quarts of ice 
cream for a celebration. 

PS. 1 think Dora will be very much pleased when she 
sees her name in print. 


said Rose, 


—A Householder 
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WHEN COMPANY POPS IN AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 

We think it a great help to keep stored in our pantrya 
quantity of prepared flour, ready for the quick making of | 
cake, doughnuts, fritters or biscuit, should company unex- 
pectedly arrive near the meal hour, or, we, at the last mo- 

nt, be requested to furnish a tempting loaf of cake or plate 
of crullers for some entertainment. 

\gainst such emergencies we weigh into an empty, c/ean 
barrel, twenty-five pounds of the best flour we can obtain, 
and sift into it one package of Hosford’s bread preparation. 

Next, we take a long handled spoon and stir the flour till 
the preparation is throughly whisked amongst the flour. 
r'hen we twice sift the contents of the barrel and pack away | 
from air and dust as closely as possible. 

\hen a cake is wanted, or we are in immediate need of 

company” biscuit, white and feathery, we have only to 
measure cream and sugar, whisk up our eggs and pop in 
spices and fruit ; or, to simply measure sweet milk, if biscuit, | 
only, are wanted, and add flour till the dough is of the right | 
texture. Since the introduction of this prepared flour in our | 
pantry, we have our cakes stirred and beautifully baking in 
the same time that would require us, in the old way, to meas- 
ure and free of lumps, cream of tartar, or acid and soda and 
measure and sift every individual cup of flour. 
—Clarissa Potter. 


HousSsEKEEPING. 


| must feel. 


| to witchcraft? Science forbid. 


| of dishes tire and bewilder. 
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ART IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


As TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOL OF Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OUSEKEEPING, whatever the opin- 
ion of those who differ, is an art, by 
the side of which in its bearings on 
the welfare and happiness of the 
home-life, all others are trivial. It 
embraces much—I had _ well-nigh 
said all—that lays the foundation 
for the structure of the sweetest re- 
lations, the purest sentiments in 
life. How then can we give it 
second rank, or regard less than a 
first class, much-to-be-desired ac- 
complishment, worthy time, thought 
and study? “Some are natural 
says Miss Indolence. Even so, but such 
The best methods do not come by intuition 


housekeepers,” 
must learn. 
alone, but by study and experiment along with careful, pains- 
taking practice, which develop at our side that wise teacher, 


experience. But here I must weave a link and, if possible, 
make it strong. “ Zhe great lesson to learn is that work wel! 
done is robbed of its curse,” and the housekeeper who is satis- 
fied only with the highest perfection in her work, “drops the 
drudge and becomes the artist!” The truth of this every one 
Why not take as much genuine pride in making 
a bed well, hanging a picture or curtain gracefully, cooking 
some article of food to a nicety, as demonstrating a problem 
in geometry, or mastering one of Beethoven’s grand melodies. 
Slighted work loses its dignity, but when one has put his best 
into it, no matter how humble the calling, something of the 
artist is there, and the reward sure. 

There is no luck in housekeeping, hovever it may seem. 
What then! Shall we cling to “luck” as did our forefathers 
All things work by exact 
rule, and thorough knowledge is the price. 

A place for everything and everything in its place. A time 
for everything and everything in its time should certainly be 


| inculcated and practised, and another golden rule of the 


housekeeper is patience! Say this early, repeat it often, 
* Fail me not thou /” So shall your accomplishment work the 
workings of good nature and peace, cardinal virtues in the 
housekeeper. 

Says one: “ Make the most of your brain, and your eyes, 
and let no one dare tell you that you are devoting yourself to 
a low sphere of action. Work done quietly about the house 
seems easier. A slamming of oven doors, rattle and clatter 
Those who accomplish much 
in this, as in other walks in life, are the quiet workers.” 

Where the stake is so great, the venture so large as the 
happy home life of one’s self and loved ones, shall we not 


consider this an earnest and permanent duty and willingly 


give our persistent, intelligent effort in pursuing? I believe 
| I speak truly when I affirm the housekeeping of some people 
is a spectacle fit for gods and men, their daily life a round of 
| dire disorder, where the “clearing up day” never dawns. 
Should we calculate the time alone spent by such through the 
year hunting lost articles of every day use, the result would 
be startling, and give some idea of the time and money value 
a woman who has successfully acquired the art of good house- 
keeping represents and possesses. 

—L. Eugenie Eldridge. 


THERE is but one way to give; to share as children of the 
same Father that portion of the riches of the world and trust 
it to one care. Nothing else is true giving; it is merely toss- 
ing a bone toa dog. 
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Original in Goop HouseKkErrine. were to obtain letters of introduction to one or two prominent Cctateel 
NURSING AS A PROFESSION. physicians in any city where there was not a training school, 
3y A TRAINED NURSE. show her diploma, and announce her intention of settling 


A? 


HERE is a large number of women who | there, she would soon be furnished with more work than she 
are obliged to earn their own living out- could attend to, and could, in many cases, make her own 
side of their own homes. Many of these terms. People are becoming fully alive to the importance of 
find remunerative employment in differ- skilful nursing in serious illness. From its price it is still 
ent occupations, as teaching, bookkeep- luxury that can only be had by the opulent, and they will have 
ing, or some one of the many avenues_ it at any cost. So much for the pecuniary aspect of the sul 
which the demands of modern life have ject, a very important one to most of those who engage in tl 
opened to women. No doubt there still work. ‘There are other sides to it that can only be briefly a 
remain many who would be glad to main- | luded to here. No work demands more entire self devotio 
tain themselves, instead of living in de- | than this; a good nurse can not and will not think first ; 
pendence, if they knew how to do so. | herself. It calls into exercise those graces and virtues th: 
When a woman knows howto do any | are essential to the highest development of womanhood,—p 
single thing well and has the business | tience, tenderness, gentleness, a wise discretion, a firmne 


capacity to make her knowledge meet a_ that is as far removed from sternness as it is from weaknes 
public want, her future is secure. The great trouble is that | a self control that sets free all the powers of mind and bod 


: most women can do several things tolerably well, but not | for the service of others. ous § 

e one in such a manner as to command success. Owing to To many women the training itself is invaluable, prunin the fi 

: grave defects in our educational system a woman leaves | away undesirable idiosyncrasies of habit and manner, an Other 

: school less fitted to earn a maintenance than she was when | bringing out unsuspected resources both mental and phys ot ge 

she entered it. She has wasted the years that should have ical. The education that gives familiarity with the mann forme 

been spent in preparing her for the practical duties of life. | of nursing different forms of disease, can only be obtaine nim. 

: She carries away a shallow knowledge of many subjects, not in a hospital where there is ample opportunity to redu n 

NE one of which she has mastered thoroughly enough to be | principles to practice. The training schools connected wi ol su 

an authority in it. Unless in exceptional cases, where special _ Bellevue Hospital, New York, and the Massachusetts Ge: ie 

training has been given with a view to future teaching, if a | eneral Hospital, Boston, were the first established in thi perh 

; woman leans upon her education as a means of support, she country, and still hold their pre-eminence. There are n¢ crab- 

: finds it a broken reed. In these days of quick reverses of | many others in different parts of the Union, and the numb jel 

fortune, the necessity of supporting herself comes suddenly | is increasing. Board and lodging are furnished to the pupi rs€ 

upon many a woman, and there is then no time to supple- | and their washing is done, so that they are at no expen: gelat 

ment her defective education by costly instruction, or to gain | during the course. Beside this a certain sum is paid th te 

skill by work that will not secure a fair price being paid for usually $10 a month for the first year, and $14 a month { n 

it as soon as done. the second. This is sufficient for clothing, making them ; es 

In training schools for nurses, women are taught nursing | solutely self-supporting during the course of study. The j ly 

5 in a scientific manner and, at the same time, are furnished | struction is given by means of lectures from physicians a1 ove 

: with the means of support while learning their business. | surgeons, lessons from the superintendent of the nurses a er 

+ When the two years of study demanded by the best schools are | constant teaching and supervision from the head nurse val 

finished, the graduate has a wide choice as to the field she | each ward to those under her care. Forms of application | pose 

ef will occupy, or the particular branch of the profession she | admission can be obtained by writing to the superintendent! rb 

will pursue. Much depends upon her previous education, | the training school at the hospital which the applicant desi ily 

tastes and ability. She may fit herself to become the super- | to enter. If accepted, a probation of a month is required W 

intendent of a training school, or to take charge of the nurs- | determine the candidate’s fitness for training, and to ena berr 

: ing in a hospital, asylum, or other institutions where trained | her to decide whether she wishes to remain in the school, | for 

ae nursing has not yet been introduced. She may become the | it is by no means a work to be undertaken hastily and un heat 

‘ night superintendent, or a head nurse of a ward in a hospital | visedly, or without full knowledge of all that it involves. e 1 

where there is a training school already established. The | —Elisabeth Robinson Se mus 

great majority of the graduates take up what is technically | —— be | 

gc called “ private nursing,” that is, the care of patients in their | Original in Goon HousrKrrrtne. — 

- own homes. Competent nurses receive from $15 to $25 4 | IT IS WELL TO REMEMBER “Ne 

‘ week. While in most departments of woman’s work there is THAT a man can often conquer, if he will, but never if he wont. : 

intense competition, it is most emphatically true that this | ‘TuaT injuries are never more severe than when inflicted upon id 

calling is not overcrowded. In an address to the nurses of | one’s self. ws 

A the training school in connection with the Massachusetts Tat the time to fight is when the battle is raging, not after the x 

eA General Hospital, Boston, delivered last year, Dr. William | cause is lost or the victory won. = 
= Richardson said: ‘The supply of graduates from well organ- THAT economical habits may be fought for, but that expensive ne 

ized training schools still falls far short of the demand. There _ habits come without the asking. — 

Y were in Boston, May 13th, 1886, one hundred and sixty-three | Ty ar it is wise, when your ship comes in, to make it fast to its war 

: trained nurses registered at the registry at Boylston Place, | pier before attempting to discharge its cargo. = 1 

Bee and yet on that day, wishing to obtain the services of one of | Tyr he who builds beyond his means, builds for the occupancy Woo 

‘ these nurses, I found that there were but ten disengaged, and | of others,—perhaps for the laborer who builds his cellar. = 

od several of these had only just reported for duty. Nor was} pyar foresight often looks upon what may be with half closed pen 

: this experience an exceptional one. While the supply in our | eyes; hindsight, upon what might have been, with eyes fearfully of s 

us own city falls far short of the demand, many of the cities of | wide open. A 

this country have no supply at all, and applications are con- THAT in “counting your chickens before they are hatched” it ne 

stantly being received even here for nurses to go and settle | may be well to throw overboard, before completing the count, all a 

ou 


in this or that city of the Union.” If a woman, on graduating, | eggs that are likely to hatch “ chickens that come home to roost.” 
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JELLIES. 


AN INTERESTING CONSIDERATION OF THE JELLY QUESTION. 


HE word jelly is derived from the 


French ge/er, to freeze ; and the | 
- | and alone, before adding the sugar, thus allowing most of the 


| evaporation and clarifying to take place before the sugar is 


Spanish ga/ea, anglicized to jelly, 
formerly written both jelly and 


and less boiling for jelly. For the fruit juice boiling, judg- 


ies set age | ment must be used as to time, the reason is to evaporate the 
ielly as “the inspissated juice of | 
ig 2 Pic: . .. | watery part. Too much boiling of the jelly darkens it and af- 
fruits or meats boiled with sugar,” | 


ing is obsolete. Webster defines 


and ispissated he defines as “to 
bring to a greater or less consist- 
ency, as by evaporation.” To 
form a jelly it is necessary to 
have among the ingredients 
some glutinative or mucilagin- 


ous substance, such as we find, in a greater or less degree, in | 


the fruits and berries usually “put up” in the jelly form. 
Other jellies, as wine, lemon, etc., are jellied with the aid 
of gelatine. Calf’s-foot jelly—to my taste the very best—is 
formed by the glutinative qualities found in that part of the 
mal which gives it the name. 
in considering the jelly question to-day we will alone think 
of such as are made from fruits and berries. Most all fruit 
jellies are made in about the same manner, some requiring, 
perhaps, a little more sugar than others. Currants, plums, 
crab-apples, gooseberries and quinces are exceedingly easy 
jelly; but the grape is often “ quite vexatious with its per- 
rse inclinations.” Cherry jelly can only be made by using 
latine. All fruits are best when first ripe and before the 
tery parts become greater; so gather the fruit early,—as 
mn as sufficiently ripe,—since the pulp softens, and the juice 


ess rich, if allowed to remain long after ripening. ‘To make | 


ly clear the fruit must be quite fresh, and all blemishes re- 
ved. The jellying is more certain if the fruit is used soon 
fter gathering. Never gather currants, or other soft and 
small seed fruits, immediately after a rain for preserving pur- 
poses, as they are greatly impoverished by the moisture ab- 
rbed. In this climate it has become a rule to make currant 
lly before the roth of July. 

With currants, grapes, blackberries and all juicy fruits and 
berries put no water, but crush a small part of those prepared 
for use, putting this in the bottom of the kettle and allow the 
heat of the fire to draw the juice from the others placed on 


the top of the crushed ones; but crab-apple, quince and apple | 


must be boiled with more or less water before the juice can 
be fully extracted. In making quince jelly the skins and 
cores will, perhaps, yield most of the glutinative substance. 
* Never allow the juice of acid fruits to drip into #7 vessels, 

s the action of the acid on “ materially affects both color 

id flavor.” Do not squeeze the jelly bag when straining the 
juice, let it drip. 
squeezed, and the juice used for a second boiling and a second 
class jelly. Squeezing affects the clearness of the jelly. Iam 
not a believer in the old-fashioned drass preserving kettle, but 
consider the porcelain-lined kettle by far the best, the granite 
Ware standing next in order. In my estimation a flannel bag 
is preferable for straining the juice; those made of part 
woolen and part cotton flannel shrink less, and, consequently, 


are best. Perhaps the most desirable shape for the bag, is | 


ointed, wi as ing stri i 
with a strong gathering string in the top, or a hoop | of sugar; spread over the pudding when you remove the cover, in 


of strong tin or wire. 
After this long necessary preliminary we come to the mak- 


ing of the jelly, for the juice is now ready for boiling. Weigh | 


the quantity of juice and the quantity of sugar,—pound to 
pound is the accepted rule, though some sweet fruits require 
less sugar. If the fruit juice and sugar are put together at 


After fully dripping, the bag can be | 


once and boiled, the general time allowed for its boiling is 
twenty minutes. Do not stir the jelly while boiling, but skim 
perfectly. Some use the beaten white of an egg for “clear- 


| ing,” but good fruit and good sugar usually give this result. 


It has now become a favorite method to boil the juice first 


put in and liquidized, consequently requiring less for its use 


fects the texture. In preparing the glasses for the jelly, rinse 


| them well in extremely warm water and immediately fill to 


their utmost, as jelly in cooling contracts, and you would 
otherwise find, after cooling, your glasses only partly filled. 
Beware of placing metal or glass covers on the glasses before 


| evaporation has fully taken place, as this vapor causes mold. 


My method is to put a paper shaped to exactly fit the top of 
the jelly, wet with the white of egg or brandy, on the jelly— 
and sometimes with neither egg nor brandy—and then cover 
the glass with a paper so cut as to allow to be closely pasted 
over the top and edges of the glass. Label with name of 
jelly and date of making. Jelly does not improve with age. 
Jelly is said to be best when made in small quantities at a 
time. Almost all jellies possess some medicinal properties, 
or some use for which it is best adapted in serving at table. 
Blackberry jelly is medicinally used in complaints of the 
summer, and that made from the black currant is excellent 
for sore throat. Miss Leslie says, “if eaten freely on the 
first symptom of the disease, it will frequently check it with- 
out any further remedy. Cranberry jelly is served with roast 
pigeons, currant with roast turkey, apple jelly with roast 
goose, etc., etc. It would be difficult to find authority for the 
use, énelegant use, of the abbreviated word “jel!” 
—Eriphyle R. Whiting. 


| Origmal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOW TO UTILIZE DRIED APPLES. 

They can be made palatable, and if you happen to have a 
quantity on hand, perhaps you will be glad to try the follow- 
ing recipes: 

Wash a pound of apples thoroughly, place in a stewpan with 


| cold water enough to more than cover them (let it stand about 
| one inch above them), set on back of the stove, where the 
| water will heat very slowly; stir occasionally. 


When the 
apples are very soft, and have absorbed all the water they 
will take up, add half a cup of sugar, a dessert spoonful of 
lemon essence, and one or two eggs beaten until very light. 
Now make a nice pie-crust, with which line as many pie plates 


| as you may wish to use; fill with the dried apple and bake 


with one crust. See if they are not good when you remove 
them from the hot oven in which you have baked them! 
Dried Apple Pudding. 

Fix the dried apples as above, leaving out the eggs; have ready 
one and one-half pints of stale bread crumbs soaked in cold water, 
and beaten with a fork until free from lumps; add to these one or 
two eggs and mix thoroughly, butter a deep pudding-dish, place in 


| it, first, a layer of bread crumbs, then a layer of the dried apple, so 


do until the dish is filled, the last layer being one of bread. Cover 


| closely and bake in a moderate oven until done (it will take about 


three-quarters of an hour). When done, remove the cover and 
brown prettily. You can beautify with a meringue, by saving out 
the whites of your eggs and beating them up with a tablespoonful 


order to brown it. Any liquid sauce is good with this pudding, or it 
may be served with syrup or sugar. If you have dried orange skin, 
you will find it a great addition in point of flavor; grate it into the 


| stewpan of apple when you set in on the stove to swell, and soak. 


Should you use a quantity, the essence may be dispensed with. 
—Ruth Argyle. 
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THE NEST IN THE GROVE. 


‘** Love took up the harp of life 
And smote on all the chords with might.’’— 7enzyson. 


DO not know why I should call it a nest, 
for it is only a little bit of a cottage with 
a red roof and narrow windows,—-a mod- 
ern Queen Anne, and a very modern 
and wholly anomalous edition at that. 
But there are two young birds who have 
gone to live there, and such a billing 
and cooing as they have kept up, since 
they came, reminds me of a pair of 
thrushes that always nest in my orchard, 
so I call them the “honey birds” and 
the cottage “the Nest.” The grove is 
not exactly a grove, but a lawn with a 

great many elms, and maples, and birches scattered over it. 


In summer time it looks like a perfect wood, and the red roof | 


and the little stained glass windows are almost hidden under 
a canopy of green. 


My “lovely birds” are married, of course,—married so | 


short a time ago that they have not yet forgotten the fact, as 
most inarried folks do. Jack—that is, “he ”—is a teller in a 
bank, and Bessie—that is, “‘ she ’—never was anything in par- 
ticular, except a spoiled darling; and now that she is married 
she is worse spoiled than ever. 

I ought not to be watching them, I suppose, but I can’t 
help it. 
help looking right down into the grove, and, of course, I can’t 
help seeing the happy young people, as they walk up and 
down on the grass under the trees, and, inasmuch as I have 
no natural closers to my ears, it is impossible that, now and 
then, I should not hear what the honey birds say. 


Watching | 


foolishness out of the most 
When I sit at my window, in the evening, I cannot | 


| the proprietors of the Nest in the Grove. 


without meaning to, and listening without being able to help | 


it, I have come to certain conclusions about young married 
love. And they are such as follow: 

The bliss of the honeymoon is something altogether dif- 
ferent from the bliss of the lover, which precedes it, and from 
the bliss of settled married life, which follows it. It is a 
period of revelation. Before it begins—unless the engage. 
ment has been a phenomenally long one—neither of the 
young people knows the other, except in the most superficial 
sense. It could not be otherwise. But now each has taken 
the golden key of marriage, and unlocked the other’s heart, 
and is peering in. Everything, everything depends upon what 
is seen just in this little time, when the moral panorama is 
unfolding. Is it any wonder that the bliss of the honeymoon 
should be something perilously fascinating? Everybody 
knows the pleasure of discovery ;—and here is a voyage into 
the most beautiful and marvellous region known to man, the 
region of the soul! 

From observing the honey birds I know that they have met 
with some strange surprises, in their mutual voyage. Jack 
has said, “Oh!” a great many times, with a great many in- 
flections, and sometimes he has been strangely silent. All 
the time he was learning new things about Bessie. And Bes- 
sie, on her part, has looked up with such surprise, and-has 
looked down with so much of reflection! She has laughed so 
strangely, and sometimes so wonderfully happily; and then 
again—shall I say it ?—she has cried! 

They are learning each other. God grant they may learn 
nothing amiss! ‘They are feeling the wonderful charm of a 
wonderful voyage into a wonderful region. God grant neither 
of the little silken-sailed barques may overset ! 

Again, I have concluded that young married people must 
quarrel some—or be forever miserable. Jack and Bessie 


Neither will yield the point. There are a thousand other 
little things that set them at swords’ points. But I have a! 
ways noticed that after a quarrel] they are as happy as two 
birds after a shower. I can always tell the smack of Jack’: 
kiss when they are “making up.” It is a rapturous sound 
There is some motive and purpose to it. ’Tis not a kiss fo: 
kissing’s sake. And if it must be repeated (as is often th 
case), to kiss a tear from Bessie’s cheek, it is enough to thril 
the nerves of the most mummified old heathen that eve 
frowned on youthful lovers. Tell me there is not grace i: 
lovers’ quarrels! I tell you, there is grace and necessity, too 

I have been impressed with the fact that young marrie: 
people are not silly, as lovers are. The common impressio1 
of a honeymoon is that it is a period of unlimited saccharin 
foolishness, which must disgust an impartial observer. False 
false-—utterly false! There is something so sacred about thi 
season of mutual revelation that the “ducky” and “ pootsey 
wootsey ” characteristics given it by old bachelor writers, wh« 
love to make fun of what they have foolishly thrown away, 
are wholly irrelevant and are seldom met with in real life. Ii 
is holy confidence, it is sweet communion, between man an< 
wife. It is “dearest” instead of “ducky,” “my love” instea: 
of pootsey-wootsey,”’—at least, so it is with Jack and Bessix 
I do not hear Jack paying silly compliments; I do not hea: 
Bessie acknowledging them with senseless giggling. Thes: 
are the things of the days long ago. ‘True romance takes th: 
foolish heart. One peep inti 
another’s soul, and you do not have to play with the eyes for 
secret meanings. 

I do not know as I ought to have said what I have abou 
I almost hope th 
the reader, seeing the non-communicative title of this pape: 
will pass it over, not knowing the breach of confidence it di 
closes. And I particularly beseech the editor not to send 
marked copy to Jack and Bessie, for though they must tak 
Goop HousEKEEPING (as what young couple doesn’t ?), th: 
might, being very much engaged with other things, skip : 


| article that purported to tell only about birds. 


quarrel,—indeed, they do. Jack doesn’t like Bessie’s way of 


—FPaul Pasin 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 


BABY HANDS. 


O little hands that cling within mine own, 
And clasp yet closer when I feign to go! 

Trusting in mother-love to guide aright.— 
In mother-love to shield from every foe. 


Would I could hold thee thus throughout thy life ! 
When dangers threaten near, protect, defend ; 
Tenderly comfort thee in every fear ; 
Love thee and cheer thee to thy journey’s end. 


Too soon the speeding years will give thee strength 
To reach for joys in which I have no part; 

Another’s touch must soothe thy discontent, 
Another love than mine wilt fill thine heart. 


Yet such is mother-love! I ask no more 
Than thy full happiness in all to see ; 
Unworthy of the great good name I bear, 
If thought of self could come ’twixt me and thee. 


But in the golden present thou art mine,— 
For me alone thy smile, thy loving kiss ; 
Let separation in the future hide, 
To hold thy trusting, little hands is bliss! 


—Clara H. 

WHEN lamps cease to give a good light, it is probably becaus: 

the perforations are choked with carbon and dust. Boil the! 

for half an hour, using a good teaspoonful of washing so«a 

to a quart of water. Rinse and dry. This usually remedies th 
difficulty. 


CONS 
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aay ee dressing her hair. Bessie wants Jack to cut off his whiskers. 
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OVERGROWN BOYS. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE SuBJECT OF “ PREMATURE GROWTH.” 
FTEN in a family of several children 
there is one whose lot is hard and joy- 
less because of his having grown so 
fast that he looks years older than he 
really is. There are, doubtless, girls 
of whom the same may be said, but it 
is toward the overgrown boy that my 
attention has been more particularly 
drawn. Upon him are imposed tasks 
which he is totally unable to perform, 
which are rigorously exacted because he looks so strong 
capable. Countless are the mistakes of parents with re- 
| to this matter. It seems so impossible for them to 
erstand that all the more because of having to support 

prematurely grown body does he need to hoard his 
th instead of expending it prodigally in the perform- 

of labor belonging to riper years. And they cannot or 
not see that the mind and soul contained in the prema- 
ly grown body are yet those of a child, frequently more 
ful of tender forbearance and generous nourishment 
those belonging to the child of ordinary growth. 
le, having but the mind of a child, is loth to surrender the 


] 


ilege so dear to the heart of childhood. He clings to the 
es which his brothers love and which are not beneath 
but he is ridiculed and forbidden to indulge in such 
lish pursuits. He is enjoined to “bea man” and every 
mpt to be what he really is—a child—is rigorously put 
Vn. 
hen there can scarcely be a more refined method of 
lty than that of ridiculing the awkward movements of a 
whose surperfluity of flesh or stature prevent his moving 
efully among his more naturally formed brothers and 
‘rs, and yet fathers and mothers as well as thoughtless 
nds or playmates are often guilty of thus wounding the 
ing of the overgown boy who is so unfortunate as to have 
n born among them. Even the attainment toa noble and 
feetly symmetrical stature (which the years always bring 
such an one, if his health does not fail under the extra 
position of labor which his mistaken friends require of 
n), cannot atone for the cruel hurts he thus receives. If 
be a sensitive child, they rankle in his very soul, and do 


ntold harm then. 


Some parents are in such haste for their children to become 
n and women, that they force them on, hasten their devel- 
ment in every possible way, and if nature favors them by 
towing a more than ordinary growth in bone and flesh 
1: any of their children they are rejoiced to have the ex- 
to impose duties and exact behavior according to the 
ber of pounds avoirdupois, when in reality that is no 
Too many children are thus defrauded 
eir childhood, and who is prepared to answer to sucha 
ve, by and by, when it shall be brought against him? 
Chen, father and mother, when you see your great, lumber- 


lard to go by. 


‘Jimmy, prancing along before an express wagon (a little 
), lost in the blissful imaginative idea that he is a pony 
nful of oats and content, just let him caper. What harm 
itdo? Had you rather see him with an old, hard look 
n his face, a cigar in his mouth anda swagger in his gait? 
her let him play with express wagons and like things 


itil he is twenty-one if he inclines that way. 


(here is no danger that boys will not develop into men 
ick enough if you let them alone and do not force them to 


lo manly things before they take to them optionally. 


(hey are in many cases too prone to force themselves for- 


| out with a clean, pleasant smell, it is good. 
‘ard, and rather than encourage undue haste, strive to keep | and has a suspicious scent, don’t buy it—Mew York Sun. 


them interested in the simple sports and pleasures of boy- 
hood as as long as possible, till at length they find themselves 
upon the threshhold of their majority healthy and strong of 
mind and body, and pure and gentle of heart. Oh, the 
blessedness of the parent of whose sons this may be said. 
And always the great overgrown boy, who is allowed to be a 
child while he is a child without regard to the accident of 
premature: growth, will develop simply and naturally into a 
noble minded giant of whom his parents may well be proud. 

—Mary Sweet Potter. 
Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 


THE MOTHER'S EVENTIDE. 
“The long, long day at last is o’er,” 
The careworn, weary mother sighs ; 
Each little foot which scuffed the floor, 
Lies quiet as the sleep-bound eyes. 


She sinks into her sewing chair, 
But does not fold her hands and rest; 
The piles of mending lying there, 
Plainly showing it is not best. 


So, in the lamp’s encircling light, 
She weaves her needle to and fro; 
The stillness of the growing night 
Soothing her weary nerves’ dull throe. 


Grateful the silence to her ears, 
Which deafened seemed an hour before ; 
Confusion, worries, doubts and fears 
Ifave vanished within dreamland’s door 


She sits and sews, and thinks o’er thoughts 
Which have no place in daytime cares, 
And wonders how this life of knots 
Can help but silver mothers’ hairs. 


Her tiréd heart wells forth a tear, 
As if but eve lay hidden there! 
Then, making truce with every fear, 
Her spirit breathes a silent prayer 
Unheeded creep the hours apace, 
Unheard the night-wind softly croons, 
And peace steals o’er the mother’s face 
As now with God her soul communes. 


And then, ere seeking her repose, 
Each dreamer’s cot is lingered o'er; 

And all her heart with love o’erflows 
As baby lips are pressed once more. 


O children, you can never know 
How dear the life you wear away ! 
Remember, when you older grow, 
The debt you never can repay. 
For over you her heart Iras yearned, 
While care of you has seamed her face ; 
And yet her love seems twice returned 
If you but give her eve embrace. 
—Caroline Hayden, 


MARKETING FOR MUTTON AND PORK. 


Mutton should be judged by its fine grain, good color and white 
fat; and lamb will speak for itself on much the same principles. 
If the latter has a greenish or yellowish cast, it is stale, and unfit 
to eat. 
breast. This part can be bought at four or five cents a pound, and 
a breast weighing three pounds would make an ample stew, or 


The very best as well as the cheapest part for stews is the 


main dinner dish, for three or four grown persons with lively appe- 
tites. If the rind of pork is tough and thick, then it is old; if it is 
thin and springy, then it is young, and young pork is most desir- 
able. When pork is fresh, the meat will be smooth and cool ; if 
clammy, it is tainted, and shouldn’t be touched with a forty-foot 
pole. In choosing bacon, see that the rind is thin, the fat firm and 
of a reddish tinge, and the lean of a good color and sticking pretty 
fast to the bone. It is then good, and not old. If you're particular 
about a ham, just stick a sharp knife under the bone. If it comes 
If the knife is daubed 
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[/n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


THE 0O0ZY CORNER. 


value to the Homes of the World.|\—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner ” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 


given. 


address of the writer.—Zditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


Can you or any of your readers tell me in the Cozy Corner, 


ABOUT THE BULLFINCH. 


where I can get a book about the Bullfinch ? 
SANDERS, 5S. C. 


GRAHAM CRACKERS. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Please ask through the columns of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for a 


recipe for Graham crackers, or Graham wafers, and oblige 
A DELIGHTED READER OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
AuGusTaA, ME. 


BLACK ANTS AND TEA KETTLE SEDIMENT. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


If “A. F. D.” will sprinkle dried wormwood and tansy in the 


closets, the black ants will leave that part of the house. 
“ California ” 


And if 


will boil molasses in the teakettle she will find that 
the sediment will disappear. 
Boston HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


CRACKED WHEAT. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


A nice dish for a hot summer morning is cracked wheat. Put 
three tablespoonfuls of wheat to three cupfuls of milk ; add a small 
saltspoonful of salt, and put in a cool oven to bake slowly from 


three to four hours, stirring occasionally. 
last half hour. 


MONTREAL. 


In reply to “C., 


with surrounding ground. 
will absorb everything, leaving no trace or smell. 


SANITARY APPARATUS. 


” 


Let it brown nicely the 
To be eaten hot or cold, with cream and sugar. 


UNE CANADIENNE. 


about sewage, etc., I would say: Dig a hole in 
the ground—say six feet long, three feet wide, and six feet deep; 
into this put a box—six feet long, three wide, and three feet deep 
—with efex bottom, and sides made with strips with a space be- 
ween them, and, of course, solid top; cover with earth; even it 


The earth beneath and at the sides 


T. P. J. M. 


TEA-KETTLES AND FURNITURE STAINS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


In answer to “ California,” I clean my tea-kettle with strong soda 
and soap; then keep a clean oyster-shell in it to collect the sedi- 


ment. 


To take stains from furniture (that is, white stains caused by 
placing hot vessels on it), apply turpentine with a soft rag, and, 
when the stains have disappeared, rub a little oil over the whole, 


and “ Inquirer ” will be satisfied with the result. 
MONTREAL. 


LACE-MAKING. 


Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 


Can any of the readers of your magazine give a rule for making 


an ‘‘ oak-leaf tidy,” palm-leaf lace, and clover-leaf lace? 


be very glad if I could obtain the rules. 


I would 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


like the paper very much, and shall continue my subscription after 


the year is up. 
I would like to shake hands with Miss Sara J. Blanchard. | 
sure she is right about “ unappreciated blessings.” 


ONE OF THE UNAPPRECIATED 


WILLIAMSBURGH, MASS. 


YELLOW SPONGE CAKE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 
E. J. M., of Morrisville, Pennsylvania, asks what to do with 
yolks of eggs when the whites have been used for Angel Food. 


send this recipe for Yellow Sponge Cake, which I use whenever | 


make Angel’s Food, and it has always made a delicious cake. 


YELLOW SponGE CAKE.—Yolks of eleven eggs, one tumblerful 


fine granulated sugar, one and one-half scant tumblerfuls of flour, o 
fourth teaspoonful of soda, one-half teaspoonful of cream tartar, « 
teaspoonful of vanilla or other flavoring, one-half teacupful of 


water. Sift soda and cream tartar in flour, and sift sugar and flour « 


four times. Beat the yolks until they are very light add sugar and | 


until your wrist can beat no more, add part of the flour and when w 


beaten add the water, then the remaining flour and the flavoring. 


NORWICH, CONN. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


The article on “washing,” which appeared in your paper of | 


oth, was highly acceptable to me, as I am much in need of inforn 


tion concerning that important item of housekeeping. There 
stilla number of things I should like to know, which the arti 
did not mention. Will some one kindly answer the followi 
questions : 

Which is the most thorough and, at the same time, easiest \ 
to do the family washing? 

Which wears out the clothes least ? 

If a washing-machine is to be used, which is the best, and wh 
can it be had ? 

Does a wringer hurt the clothes? 

Which is the best soap ? 

You will see from my questions that I am helplessly ignorant 
this subject, and any information will be most thankfully recei 
I am particularly anxious to use all the labor-saving machi: 
can. A SUBSCRIBI 

OAKLAND, CAL. 


“THANKS” AND A ‘“* PEPPER POT” RECIPE. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I must add my good word to the many already written for G 
HOUSEKEEPING. I prize it highly, especially enjoy the Cozy Co 
and hope there is a little niche in it for me. Thanks to Cath 
Owen. I have learned to make “ Perfect Bread” and been he 
greatly by Miss Parloa’s “Gastronomic Thoughts,” ete. 
some one be kind enough to give us an article on salads, hx 
make them and how to serve them. 
Pot” for * Cincinnati.” 

PrrrER Por.—Three pounds of veal bones well cracked, two po 
of tripe, four potatoes, one tablespoonful of butter, one tablespooni 
flour, one small onion, bunch of herbs, three quarts of cold water, s 
and pepper to taste. Boil the tripe the day before the soup is ne« 
putting it on in cold water. Cook several hours. Throw away the liq: 
which the tripe was cooked, and cut the tripe in small pieces. Put th 
over the fire in the cold water, simmer gently and strain. Return t 
soup pot, add the minced onion and herbs, the potatoes cut small an 
tripe. Bring all to a boil, season and thicken with the butter rubl 
the flour. Add small dumplings, cook twenty minutes and serve. 

VENANG 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


RICE COOKING, SOUTHERN STYLE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 


I enclose recipe for * Pepper 


I have always found the following method of cooking rice the 


most satisfactory in its results. Being a “born Southerner, 
like it dry and the grains to stand alone: 


Measure the desired 


| quanitity of rice; pick from it the unhulled grains of rice, weed- 


A friend gave me a year’s subscription for your magazine, and I | seeds, etc.; wash in at least three waters, or until perfectly iree 
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Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
INQUIRIES ABOUT WASHING. 
har. Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
| 
n 
* 
Mi 


Goop Hous 


n att of floury particles; put ina vessel for cooking (a porcelain-lined 
vessel is the best); exact/y double the quantity of water, and salt | 
[am to taste. I always taste the water, and thus judge of the salt- 
ness. Let it boil quickly, but not burn nor the water boil over, 
TED keeping it, of course, closely covered. When the water has en- 
tirely boiled away, taste a grain, and, if done, uncover the vessel, 
leave it on the back of the stove to dry; if the grains are not 
» done, keep the cover closely on, and the steam will soon 
1 its cooking ; then let it dry. Of course, the unbroken grains 
ith the are the best to use as a vegetable, being less starchy. The broken 
od. | grains are good in puddings, etc. Two qualities of rice are sold, 
ever | and the broken grained at a lower price. This method of cooking 
e. ice | have always found good, and never am forced to “toss up 
rful of with a fork” in order to have the “grains stand alone.” I trust 
r, oO these directions will prove of value to some of your many readers. 
ry TISKILWA, ILL. Mrs. L. D. W. 
f cold 
ir €a ANOTHER ASH-SIFTER. 
id beat Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
n 


nclose a description of an ash-sifter that I] made for my own 
and think it is much better than those already described 
I in GoOD HOUSEKEEPING. I got my idea of it from seeing sand 
by throwing it on a sieve 

stood slanting. The sieve 

(already wove) can be bought 

at a hardware store for twenty 
ts arunning foot, and it is two 
vo and a half feet wide, and 
can be tacked to a frame 

: to fit the sifter, one end just 

i1ing over the box for coal and 

ther end extending nearly to 

op of the sifter. There is no 
ing, nor any dust. Ashes are 

tied in the top of the sifter, 


wh 


Box. Box. 


HOME-MADE ASH-SIFTER. 


coal being carried over the 
to the coal box, while the 
go through into the ash box. The sieve should be two and 
iy ahalf feet long. Can use a sliding or swinging cover. 
1.—A board extending from corner of sifter to within three inches of sieve, 
e all ashes on upper end of sieve. 
.2.—A strip across outside of boards, above coal and ash boxes, to support 
f t ds that are cut off to admit the boxes. 


MoINeEs, IOwA. W. F. W. 


CAN WE LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS? 


a \low to live a century and grow old gracefully are discussed ina 


ner. pamphlet under that title published by Dr. J. M. Peebles, who ap- | 


pears to have faith in the practicability of both his propositions. 
‘ Success depends upon many elements, among the most tangible of 
hich are air, sleep, food and drinks, and clothing. We must 
ek Sis reathe pure air, and get as much of our air out of doors as we 
, n. “As to sleep, I say,” says Dr. Peebles, “to my friends and 
nts, ‘get up; get up at 5 o’clock in the morning;’ and I set 
the example. If they want more sleep, I say take it; take 
‘ all you want; take eight hours; take nine hours; take ten hours, if 
- you choose; but take them in the early hours of night rather than 
eded, y daylight. Don’t insult nature.’ If you get angry, take a bath 
in and go to bed and sleep; if the world abuses you, take extra sleep 
| if dyspeptic and discontented, take a long, sound sleep, and, wak- 
to the ing, you will find that all the world is smiling.” 


he or diet, the vegetarian and farinaceous system is recom- | 


ed IN mended. For drink water, which should also be applied freely and 
frequently outside, while intoxicating liquors, tea, coffee, etc., are 


GO. best left alone. The clothing should always be arranged with a | 


view to protection against variations of heat and cold, and with no 
other, and should not be allowed to impede any of the functions or 
movements of the body. Medicinal remedies carefully selected 
and wisely administered are at times useful. Finally: ‘“ Exercise 
ss charity toward all, control your passions, govern your appetites. 
: Develop and manifest a sweet and peaceful spirit. Carefully 
observe the rules of health. * * * and, witha fair constitu- 
tion to start with on the journey of life, you may easily live a full 
century.” 
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THE FOOD QUESTION. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson’s article in the Century, on “ The Food 
Question in America and Europe, or the Public Victualing De- 
partment,” attributes much of the poverty in the world to the 
neglect of what may be called the art of nutrition, or the methods 
of procuring and using food to the best advantage. 

As in all his contributions on social questions, Mr. Atkinson 
presents a great array of striking statistics and deductions to 
sustain his views, comments the editor of the New York Swz. 
Within 20 years the average production of grain to each inhabitant 
of the United States has increased from 32% bushels to 524 
bushels, an increase of 60 per cent., while at the same time the 
cost of transportation from Chicago to New York has decreased 
from 3.45 cents per ton per mile to .68 of a cent. These changes 
have enabled the Western farmer to grow rich notwithstanding the 
reduction of the prices of his products, and have also conferred in- 
calculable benefits on the whole people. The annual consumption 
of wheat flour in the country is estimated at 50,000,000 barrels, 
which would have been moved 1,000 miles in 1865 at a cost of $172- 
500,000. This year the cost of the same transportation would have 
been $34,000,000, a saving to the consumers of flour of $138,500,000. 
On other food products a corresponding saving was made. 

Few persons have an adequate idea of how large a factor the 
transportation of food is in the economic questions of the day. 
The whole tonnage which was moved on the railroads of the 
United States in 1883 represented on the average a fraction over 
seven tons to each inhabitant, moved an average distance of 110 
miles, and the largest single item in this traffic, probably one-half, 
was food. In 1885 the gross charges per person was $8.88. Mr. 
Atkinson makes the startling statement that “ one day’s wages of a 
common mechanic—or one holiday in a year devoted to work—in 
Massachusetts will pay the cost of moving a year’s supply of 
bread and meat from the prairies of the West to the center of 
Eastern manufactures.” Statistics show that the average cost of 
food for a laborer in the Eastern states is 25 centsaday. Assum- 
ing that the people of the United States enjoy on an average as 
good living as the New England workmen, Mr. Atkinson has com- 


| piled the following food bill for the country, taking the daily distri- 


bution of the food products, as ascertained by official statisticians; 
Cost per day. Aggregate per year. 

Meat, fish and poultry, . 1o cents $1,825,000,000 

Milk, butter and cheese, . 5 

Eggs (on every other day), 
Animal food, . 

Bread (3 pound di Ly), 

Vegeti 

Sugar and syrup, 

Tea and coftee, 

Fruit (green and 

Salt, spices, ice and sundries, 


I 


cents 


“ 456, 


305, },000 


00 


0,000 


25 cents $4,562,500,000 

Deduct probable excess on coffee and 
products, . 262, 500,000 
$4,300,000,000 

Add spirits and fermented liquors at the average be- 

tween the estimates of Mr. D. A. Wells and the advo- 
cates of prohibition about. $700,000,000 
Probable price of food and drink constituting the vict- 

ualing department for one year at the present time, 


$5,000,000, 000 

Among the more thrifty and prosperous classes of workingmen 
in this country one-half the cost of living is the price of materials 
for food. As the grade becomes lower the cost of food rises to 60 


| and even 70 per cent. The land is capable of producing plenty for 


all, in the United States only 302,500 square miles out of 3,500,000 
square miles of arable land being used to produce food products. 
In view of these facts, Mr. Atkinson thinks the victualing depart- 
ment will be a controlling element in the future of America and 
Europe. If all classes of the American people can be taught the 
right methods of obtaining a good and wholesome subsistence at less 
cost than they now spend for a poor and dyspeptic one, happiness 
and plenty will be found in homes where want nowrules. In Europe 
the land tenure system of Great Britain, throwing great areas of good 
land out of cultivation, the militarism of Germany, the despotism 
of Russia and the misgovernment of the Turkish provinces pre- 
vent the people from enjoying liberal and good victualing arrange- 
ments, and in the opinion of Mr. Atkinson may render,the food ques- 
tion in the old world,“ one of possible revolution and repudiation of 
national debts and of the disruption of nations as they now exist.’ 
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| his voice is heard by all nations, as he prophesies that the day of f 
the Lord is at hand, he is admired by all for his vigilance, takes . 
| but little rest, does not sleep in a bed, or sit on a chair, his nature 
| does not prompt him to eat flesh, and he drinks nothing stronger 
| than water, as to his religion, he is supposed to incline to the papist 
, as he often keeps Lent, he does not deny any articles of the Chris- 
| tian faith, he never preached but one sermon, which was so ci 
| vincing to a man of sin, that he was miserable until he repented. 

26.-A ONE-WORD PUZZLE. What is it? 
From these letters form one word: 

DON WOER. 


FoR THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


SPRING! 


(Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


33.—HIDDEN PROVERB. 
. His parents were a worthy pair, 

He honored them as well he should, 
. He lightly trod upon the stair; 

So understand that he was good. 


. Upon the gate hasp oil he’d pour, 
§ 
28.—ANAGRAM. » That noise might not awaken them. 


Help if slow. 13. Act shy. 7. Could other children well do more ? 
. I trace a cur. 4. Best in prayer. 
. Tis in charity. 5. No more stars. 34.—A MONUMENT. 
Lied on a fact. . Nay, I repent it. oO 
. A lattice up. . Into my arm. O 
. Go nurse. 8. There we sat. O 
. Surly foe. . Mad policy. O 
3. Quite spruce. . I take no lamp. pe 
. Sin sat on a tin tar tub. 21. Real fun. pa 
. Norse cats. . Great help. pa 
. Nine thumps. . Roast mules. O 
Pliny ate no tripe. . Terrible poser. oO 
29.—CONUNDRUMS, NEW AND OLD. UO 
Why was Noah like a disappointed rat-catcher ? X O 
i 1. A consonant. 
Why isa failing star like a dewdrop? ‘ bias 
- : , ‘ . Men hate to keep it, yet hate to part with it. 
What gives a cold, cures it, and pays the doctor: 
What is that which lives in winter, dies in summer, and grows Saati 
Why does a Miller wear a white hat? 
. The plurz plant. 
Why is a bald head like the Polar sea ? eet eee 
What carries its heart in its head ? To dis ; 
Why is a broker like Pharioh’s daughter ? 
. To clasp. 
If you should take a stene from the wall of Jerusalem, and cast ee as 
F . A title of dignity. 
it into the Dead sea, what would it become ? > 


. Capable of being fixed. 
What noble work have the railroad companies done? te = 
12. firmness. 


27. 
Behead a garden and find where a praying man was cast. 


X 


AM & Ww N 


OO 


30.—CROSS WORD ENIGMA. The centrals read downward correctly, will make that whic! 


My first is in night, but not in day. | of our readers should know how to XXXX, 


My second is in June, but not in May. 
My third is in beast, but not in man. 
My fourth is in fought, but not in ran. 
My fifth is in James, but not in John. 
My sixth is in come, but not in gone. 
My seventh is in well, but not in ill. 
My eighth is in mound, but not in hill. 
My ninth is in Ruth, but not in John. 
My whole sheds a light unlike the sun. 


35.—PATCHED TOGETHER. 
Your letters combined are those, whose worth, 
Will almost make a heaven of earth ; 
Take heliotrope, rose and violet 
And bind together with heliotrope. 


To make earth anything but heaven 
Four other hints to you are given; 

Take hatred, malice, a naughty thought, 
And envy, and the word is caught. 


31.—AN UNFINISHED POEM. 36. 
On shelves, in cases, we may- A strong and patient quadruped first find ; 
To find perchance a certain— Ill-fed, not cared for, yet to work resigned. 
It tells us not of human——, When syncopated, if ’tis done aright, 
Another kind it treateth— : | You’ll find it inthe summer warm and bright; 
Not so blood curdling as to cause- The haunt of fashion, the resort for health, 
But tells us of the hills of - The rendezvous of fashion and of wealth. 
The first and second lines rhyme, likewise do the third and With clothing soiled or stained "twill likewise cope, 
fourth, and fifth and sixth. The second, fourth and sixth lines Prefixed, of course, to “‘ where there’s life there’s hope.’ 


tell what many travelers would not be without. (Used in the sense that in it is a pun 
As old as any ’neath the summer sun.) 


32.—RIDDLE, Beheaded and transposed, a pair you’ll meet That 
There is in this place a prophet, whose generation was before | Ge eng occasions on the village street. uscript 
Adam, who was with Noah in the ark and with Christ just be- | —— apacepets, the vemnants tien about; and wo 
And find a negative without a doubt. 
fore he was crucified; goes on foot like a friar, wears no hat, his | That. 
coat is neither dyed, spun, knit or woven; neither silk, hair, linen | 37.—AN EASY ONE. 
or wool, yet is of very fine texture and gloss, he waiks boldly in | A thing which printers hate to see, 
the face of his enemies, without sword or stick, yet has sucha | Although they all good livers be, 
weapon as man never had with which to defend himself from his Add then an article quite small-— postage 
foes, he is often debased, but takes it patiently, at a certain time An interjection ends it all. Safe kee 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss, AuGustT 6, 1887. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


ommunications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
| to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
e contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
y reserved to the writer. 


tage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
yhen the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
sly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
tire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
row from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
jite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
iil Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the 
Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
t will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
York ; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
<lyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; | 
n News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Vashington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
sco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
thern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
real: Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Witt PLEASE NoTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 
7#—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
d upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
d— 
at—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
bject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
mtext with other papers of same issue, to the end that— | 
iriety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
ll to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 
"hat—Good HOUSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
py ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
fore the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
wsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
re the publication date— 
‘hat—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
lished— 
‘hat—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
t meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
ta different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 
7hat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing | 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 
That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- | 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 
That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 
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BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The true charity of helping others to help themselves, which 
is the work of the women’s exchanges that are now scattered 


| all over the country, reaches out into new fields every year. 


New exchanges have been established in Cincinnati, and Mal- 
den, Mass., and the Woman’s Educational and Industrial Union 
has established a lunch room. This undertaking originated in 
the wish for a place where any woman bringing her own lunch- 
eon could find a quiet, pleasant room in which to eat it, and 
where tea, coffee or milk could be procured at moderate cost. 
Starting on this basis, and with the purpose which lies at the 
foundation of the woman's work of affording comfort and op- 
portunities to all needing them, the lunch room, while not losing 
sight of its original object, has grown in scope, and offers now 


a single, but reasonably varied bill of fare at moderate prices. 


This spirit of kindness, of abounding sympathy for those 
whose pathways in life are rough and crooked and _ painful, 
this spirit that lies at the bottom of these exchanges and unions 
is, of course, most truly womanly in its every manifestation. 
The Boston union has been very energetic in pushing this kind 


of work, and the active, intelligent and feeling ladies who are 


the conductors and counselors of its affairs are reaching out in 


every direction where they may help their fellow women or de- 
fend them from imposition or indignity. During the recent ses- 
sion of the Legislature this union was largely instrumental in 
procuring the enactment of a law requiring the appointment of 
police matrons in towns and cities throughout the Common- 
wealth. The work of investigating the character of advertise- 
ments offering women profitable work at home was undertaken 
last year and the result is that these fraudulent advertisements are 
pretty well understood in the neighborhood at least. The union 
has also exposed the fraudulent claims and promises of the so- 
called telegraphic bureaus, and it might next expose the pho- 
nographic or short hand rogues. With such missions as these 
a woman’s exchange sheds rays of benign influence in alleviat- 
ing pain, in lightening the adversities of life and in promoting 


happiness. 


To lighten the drudgery of the kitchen care has been taken 
in late years to make the utensils that are used there as light 
as possible, consistent with the required strength. The iron 
stove handle has become hollow, and the metallic shell made 
with many holes, and this is a sample of the saving of weight and 
material that prevails in all stove furniture and in the utensils 


that one uses in kitchen and pantry. Tin kettles and sauce- 


| pans may be had in place of iron; light tables, tubs, coal scut- 


| tles, pails and so on are preferred and hence the market sup- 


plies them. All this lightens the burden of the plodding house- 
wife or her kitchen servants and probably saves the flagging 


strength of many. 


A bald headed man has observed that flies walk up a vertical 
surface and are reluctant to walk down, so he has made use of 
his discovery to relieve his unprotected scalp from the titilla- 
tion of flies’ feet. He made a window screen divided horizon- 
tally into halves with the lower half overlapping the upper one 
on the outside. As soon as the fly would alight on the lower 
half he would walk upwards and proceed straight out doors, for 
on reaching the upper part of the lower half he would be outside. 
The inventor of this screen has been so tormented by the irritat- 


ing flies that he purposes to wage a relentless war upon them. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


| ways of acentury ago. The picture of Todos Santos, the oasis 
———= | walled in by deserts landward all around and hidden seaward }yy 
JOHN SEVIER, THE COMMONWEALTH BUILDER. | the fertilizing fogs which shelter the little colony from prying eyes 

Mr. James R. Gilmore’s “ Rear Guard of the Revolution ” took and at the same time cheer the stranded community with abundant 
up a little known chapter in American history, which this volume | growths of every kind, is delightful and delicately done. Into this 
continues. It is a romantic narrative, revealing in the person of | old fashioned place, where the Commandante, the Alcalde and the 
John Sevier a character deserving of unfailing memory and honor, | head of the mission, Father Esteban, bear sway over half animal 
one of the primal forces in the founding of the great common- | Indians and a handful of Mexican troopers and craftsman, sud. 
wealths which grew immediately out of the original thirteen col- | denly descend the passengers of the “ Excelsior.” 
onies. To him the state of Tennessee owes its existence, and the Some Boston married women on their way to join their hus- 
period of paternal rule during which he administered the affairs of | bands at San Francisco, some Boston young men of business, a 
its first citizens is in benignity and power almost unparalleled in | pretty girl unattached, a mysterious youth named Hurlstone, and 
the annals of popular sovereignty. The life and exploits of John | another mystery going by the name of Don Perkins, an American 
Sevier read like a romance. When Tennessee became a part of | filibusterer devoted to the liberation of South American states, con 
the Union and “ Franklin ” as a new state had been forgotten, | stitute the modern element. The next day Don Perkins makes 
there was not a man, woman nor child that did not honor and | off with the “ Excelsior,” leaving the others behind, apparently 
revere John Sevier, for he was, indeed, not alone a hero, soldier, | fixed there for life, for they are told that a ship has visited the 
and a statesman, “but a civilizer,a great organizer and a nation | place only once in fifty years. The reader will follow the develop- 
builder.” He found Tennessee a little cluster of log houses, and | ing details of the story with interest, but will find the characters 
he left it a great state, with happy homesteads, and smiling vil- | moving ina sort of apparently dreamy spell. It is a love story «s 
lages, and populous cities, in which were palatial dwellings and | well as the rest, is clever and bright, and has a flavor of rich 
magnificent temples and a population of nearly 400,000 souls. Mr. | humor peculiar to Mr. Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Gilmore presents us in this biographical sketch of John Sevier the | Price $1.25. 
life of a man who, for grandeur of character, courage, and many : aeRenaOeey 

TEMPEST DRIVEN. 

marked traits was a very remarkable personage. He was of 
honorable lineage, a born leader of men, one who “knew howto | The story opens in one of the suburbs of London. Alfred Ia 
achieve great results with slender means.” son, returning home late, hears a cry of distress coming froma 

The general belief of the people is that no sooner was independ- | house as he passes. He approaches, and its inmate, a beauti! 
ence ours than every difficulty was overcome and at once pros- | young woman, comes to the door and implores him to hasten fo: 
perity followed. Mr. Gilmore, taking the history of North Caro- | Physician, as her husband is dying. On entering the house wi 
lina and Tennessee, shows how many difficulties stood in the way, the required aid, they find the husband dead, evidently so from 
and to the more careful student of history it seems that it was | the use of chloform. Tell-tale letters are found in the dead man’s 
almost miraculous how from chaos order came. Few are cog- | possession, implicating Thomas Blake, a former admirer of | 
nizant of those dangers which hovered over the West less than 100 | Wife, as his murderer. Blake is not to be found, and the murdere«! 
years ago, and though we may smile to-day at Spanish preten- | man’s wife is accused as an accomplice. 
sions, when Sevier lived the storm which was brewing was never The plot of this story by Richard Dowling, is sufficient for | 
more dark and ominous. The volume under notice and the one of | @ dozen readable novels. There is a forgery in it, a hole in | 
which this is the sequel are among the most fascinating ever | rocks where a man hides for eleven years, and who has been con- 
written about American history and they possess the further merit | sidered dead, and the story of Alfred Paulson’s love for the wic 
of original research and the disclosure of a heretofore unknown | of the murdered man; some creditable detective work, and ot! 
story. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price $1.50. | ingenious ideas. The story is ingenious, and many new elem: 

— | of novel writing are introduced, old moth eaten plots being thro, 


A GAME OF CHANCE. 

Charlie Melrose was a man who did everything, even to becom- 
ing intoxicated, in a thoroughly amiable manner. Oswald Creagh, | . 
the village lawyer, has loved Barbara, Charlie’s daughter. Loth- | Novels presenting neither originality of plot nor beauty of \ 
rop, a New Yorker, visits the village, becomes interested in Bar- | tion are too frequently published, and this is one of them. It r 
bara, and finally proposes to her. Charlie mortgages their little | resents a rich lady of thirty taking under her charge a young ma 
home, speculates with the money thus obtained and, of course, | of twenty who is the son of an old friend, and falling in love wit 
loses it. Remorse then overtakes him and—well he is found almost | him. He reciprocates, proposes and is accepted, but, upon rei 
drowned upon the shore, and is taken home, but only to die. tion, the lady’s conscience reproaches her for marrying one so 
Creagh then endeavors to win Barbara as his wife, but she refuses | much her junior and she breaks the engagement after many tears 
him and marries Lothrop. They remove to the city, and Lothrop | of anguish. He accepts her decision, after much persuasive clo- 
to meet his added expenses as a married man, speculates and | quence to induce her to reverse it, and departs. A year afterv 
loses the bulk of his property. They return to the village when | he sends her the announcement of his engagement to another, 
Creagh has prospered, while all the Lothrops have is $3,000, be- | She, after a severe illness caused by the shock of the news, marries 
longing to Barbara and her mother; this, Lothrop also loses in | anold love. The story is delightfully short and cannot be charge! 
speculation, and ends his life by suicide. Barbara then marries | With being too exciting fora warm day. New York: D. Appleton 
Creagh and he gets rid of his mother-in-law by sending her toan | & Co. Price 25 cents. 
asylum. He also loses his money in speculating, and the story 
ends rather unsatisfactorily. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN CHINA. 

Anne Sheldon Croombs is the writer of this strange story of life So many unreliable and imaginative accounts of domestic life in 
which is but “a game of chance.” It is powerfully written, but China have been published that it is a relief to be able to turn to 
leaves the reader unsatisfied, and on the whole, is not as good as | Something that is authoritative, and that gives information at first 
her preceding book, “As Common Mortals.” New York: D. | hand. Yan Phou Lee, the author of this fascinating little book, is 
Appleton & Co. a young Chinese gentleman who came to this country several 

 weinaa eres years ago for the purpose of educating himself in the ways and 
THE CRUISE OF THE EXCELSIOR. methods of American civilization. He describes in an entertain- 

This story is one of the longest of Bret Harte’s. It is full of | ing manner the peculiarities of child-life in China, the methods of 
quaint and odd situations and the central conception is fresh and | education, the relations existing between parents and children, 
unused. A passenger vessel is befogged off the California coast | juvenile amusements, and a variety of other things concerning 
and drifts into a little harbor where, concealed from the outer | which the reader will be curious. It is the only book we can call 
world by perennial mists, an old Mexican mission has survived all | to mind in which the subject of home life in China is treated by 4 
political and ecclesiastical changes, and drowsily maintains the | native. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price 60 cents. 
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These are the colors the autumn leaves hold, 


HouSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. O heart! your wonder is foolish and vain ; 


= | Your thoughts and your song are all out of 


lig 
For smiled on by sunshine, and tended by rain, 


KEEP YOUR FACES TO THE LIGHT. *Tis easy to rustle and keep green in June. 


There’s a ringing glorious measure 


In the march of life, my brothers ; Only God knows how hard ’tis, when low in the 


we listen we may hear it all day long, dust, 

With an undertone of trimuph To make bitter-sweet’s scarlet, with no ray of 
No discordance wholly smothers, light: 

And this is the cheerful burden of the song: God does know—the God who is loving and 
“Forward! Keep the column moving! just 
Perfect rest shall be our guerdon And somehow, or somewhere, will make it all 

When our missions are fulfilled—our labors right.” 

lone; — Unidentified. 


Duty’s path lies plain before us, 
Whatso’er our task and burden, 
If we bravely set our faces to the sun. 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS. 
When silent lies the sleeping town 
In its profoundest rest, 


ippointments may o’ertake us, 


There is a ship comes sailing down 
I s, griefs and grim surprises 
Upon the river’s breast. 
May assault us in the weary way we go; 
Look not back, but onward, ever, Wide-winged as that enchanted swan, 
I the goal before us rises, She saileth through the night, 
And the valley of the shadow lies below! And purple grows the gloom upon 
With a hand to help the fallen, The magic of her flight. 
Where the rugged steeps delay us, The bark she | 
ugh the reddening summits warn us of the mortal 
night No crew of mortal mold, 
We shall conquer Ulysses’ ship of song and flame, 
Phat assail us and betray us Of cedar wood and gold! 
assal a a Ss, 


While we keep our faces bravely to the light. She is the ship that Turner knew 


On the enchanted seas, 


‘Steady! Keep the ranks in motion! 

lho’ we only be retrieving She floats far isles of music through, 
The disasters and mistakes of yesterday ; And isles of memories. 

Chere is shame in dull inaction, And she is mystically fraught 

is glory in achieving. With dreams remembered long, 
{ we take one step upon the upward way ! That drift on all the tides of thought 

1) y day the distance dwindles, And all the seas of song. 

I by foot the steeps surrender, 


She hath Ulysses by her helm, 


d we dread no more the barriers over-past ; 
As in the olden time; 


While we breathe the airs serener, 
And our eyes behold the splendor 

()f the gates where we shall enter in at last; 
Wayside thorns may rend and goad us, 
Driving mist and cloud may blind us, 
s we struggle up the last stupendous height ; 
but remember, and take courage, 


This ship of diviner realm, 
And of a fairer clime. 


tHE SHIP OF DEATH. 
When silent lies the sleeping town 
Unknown to human ken, 
Ail life’: shadows lie behind us Another ship goes sailing down, 
hile we keep our faces bravely to the light!” 
—Unidentified. 


Bearing the souls of men. 


She is the ship of shadowy mist, 
Of mist and mournful gray, 

There is no gloom of amethyst 
About her pallid way. 


GOD KNOWS. 
tter-sweet’s scarlet, buttercup’s gold, 
rimson of clover, purple of kings, 


As silent as that dim ship came 
She steals into the dark, 

She is no ship of mortal name, 
But an eternal bark! 


autiful, dainty, wonderful things. 


Leaves that in summer were sun-kissed and 
green, 
l'atient through all the withering heat; 
Leaves that in fall are counted as mean, 
Out in the cold, and under one’s feet. 


Her deck is thronged with shadows wan, 
She will not pause or stay, 

So speedily she bears them on, 
All on an unknown way. 


Are leaves so common, and beauty so old, 
Our hearts so tender, and hands so strong, But sometimes w hen the dusky tide 
That promise of scarlet, and blessing of gold, Hath filled the widening stream, 


uld be trampled and crushed by us all day That wan and shadowy ship will glide 
long ? By the ship of song and dream. 


Promises written by God’s own hand, Whereon the watchers dimly know 
On the wonderful book of the world’s high- A terror in the dark, 
way; | A pallor; but a fading glow 
Promises read as if written in sand, Flushes the shadowy bark j 
By you, and by me, who are thoughtless to- 
day. 


—Longman’s Magazine. 


**TOO MANY OF WE.” 


“Mamma, is there too many of we?” 

The little girl asked with a sigh. 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t be tired, you see, 
If a few of your childs should die.” 


| wonder if leaves are the only things 
That are green in the first place, and crushed 
at last, 
If the scarlet and purple that autumn brings 
Ever quite make up for the sunshine past. 
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She was only three years old—this one 
Who spoke in that strange, sad way, 
As she saw her mother’s impatient frown 

At the children’s boisterous play. 


There were a half-dozen who round her stood, 
And the mother was sick and poor, 

Worn out with the care of the noisy brood, 

| And the fight with the wolf at the door. 


For a smile or a kiss no time, no place; 
For the little one least of all; 
And the shadow that darkened the mother's 
face 
| O’er the young life seemed to fall. 


| More thoughtful than any she felt more care, 
| And pondered in childish way 
| Hlow to lighten the burden she could not share, 
| Growing heavier every day. 
Only a week, and the little Claire 
In her little white trundle-bed, [har 
Lay with her blue eyes closed and the sunny 
Cut close from the golden head. 


| 


Don’t cry,”’ she said—and the words were low, 
Feeling tears that she could not see 
You won't have to work and be tired so, 


“ 
| When there ain’t so many of we.’ 


And the dear little daughter who went away 
From the home that for once was stilled, 
Showed the mother’s heart, from that dreary 
day, 
| What a place she had always filled. 
— Woman's World. 


[RE-PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 
PLAY.” 
| ** We only said it in play, you know; 
We never fancied that you could mind.” 
Ah! but such words hurt worse than a blow, 
And leave a more lasting sting behind. 


| Words spoken with careless lip and brow, 
And the thoughts that followed in their train 
Come back with keen pang of memory now 
That never can be unsaid again. 


| There are some whom you wound by look or 
tone 
Who share your home and your daily cares; 
Take care lest some day you sit there alone, 


| Lest an angel should call them, unawares, 

| Away from the jests that sometimes stung 

| Where no cloud falls on their peaceful day, 
Where they hear not the cry from pale lips 

wrung, 

‘Forgive! oh, forgive! *twas meant in play. 


WILD STRAWBERRIES. 

| Wild strawberries make blush the bloomy bank 

| Above this lone, old woodpath, where he drank 
First love-draughts, when, ‘mid twilight’s 

pensive breeze, 


| 
| 


For his love’s sake down in dank grass he sank, 
Plucking for sweetest lips such fruit as these 
Wild strawberries. 


| Many a year has filled its June-wreathed cup, 
Quaffed deep thereof, and given joyance up, 
Since that dear tryst at gloaming ’mongst the 
| And both the lovers have had oft to sup [trees; 
On luscious and most rose-red rarities, 
Wild strawberries. 


| Ah! they have eaten of life’s bitter sweet; 
Felt love chill deathwise after love’s glad heat ; 
| Yet ne’er have they renewed such ecstacies 
| As made their youthful hearts united beat, 
When he for her picked, on low bended knees, 
Wild strawberries. 
—Selected. 
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POOR COFFEE IN ENGLAND. 


Neither on English soil, nor on English ocean steamers have I 
found it possible to get a good cup of coffee, unless I purchased 
my own Java coffee, and stood over the coffee-pot while it was 
being brewed, writes a correspondent of the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. And even then I had to watch most carefully to prevent 
its being spoiled by the addition of what Englishmen consider a 
great improver of foreign coffee, namely, a pinch of home or Bel- 
gium bitter and black, hideous chicory. 

I very well remember the difficulty I had with a kind landlady of 


an English country inn, in persuading her not to fling a bit of chic- 


ory into the pot of coffee she was making for me out of pure coffee 


I had brought with me, she; the kind old heart, constantly assever- | 


ing she should not charge mea farthing for it, and that it would 
mightily improve my beverage. Less chicory (succory, genus 


chicorium) is now grown in England than formerly; but an im- 


mense amount of it is imported there from Belgium, France and 
Germany, in which countries this perennial plant is largely used 
for food for men and cattle. 

Roasted chicory is worth in England about 34s. per cwt.—only 
about one-third the price of coffee. So it isa profitable coffee sub- 
stitute or mixture. Taxation in England is 14s. per cwt. on coffee, 
12s. 3d. on foreign chicory, and 12s. 1d. on home-grown chicory. 
In leading English agricultural journals I have read pleas for an 
increase of the home cultivation of chicory on the ground that it 
was an improver of genuine coffee. 

In all good English grocery stores pure coffee can always be 
bought, as well as coffee mixed with chicory. The sale in Eng- 
land of coffee adulterated with any mixture is visited with heavy 
penalties, unless the mixture is duly labeled. I have seen in Eng- 
lish grocer shops the packages duly marked “pure coffee,” and 
“coffee mixed” with a certain per cent. of chicory. Most pur- 
chasers bought the mixture. But worse than chicory is adulter- 
ated chicory. And it is said that most of the chicory in English 
shops is adulterated with beans, carrots, parsnips and beets, and 
colored with pigments,—especially an earth known as Venetian red. 


BRINGING UP CHILDREN. 

“Who,” says Herbert Spencer, “when watching a mother 
snatch up a fallen little one, has not often traced, both in the 
rough manner and in the sharply uttered exclamation, ‘ You stupid 
little thing !’ an irascibility foretelling endless future squabbles ?” 
Who, again, it may be asked with even more force, has not recog- 
nized in the obstinate and perverse ways of many parents and 
grandparents the effective instilling by example of the exact con- 
trary of the lesson constantly repeated in precept? The blindness 
of some of this matter, writes Richard A. Proctor, is so strange 
that it is apt to provoke a smile even while rousing just indigna- 
tion when its consequences are considered. I have heard a person 
proclaim loudly the perfectly preposterous principle, “ Children 
must be made to obey; you must never yield to them; it is the 
only way of making them docile and yielding.” The child is told 
day after day to be yielding, but hour after hour the grown folk 
who wearisomely iterate precepts of docility teach the child with 
tenfold more efficacy by example to be obstinate and even violent. 
I have heard the mother of grown up children say: “TI never 
yield to my children in anything; I was resolved to make them 
yield to me in all things, or I would know the reason why,” her 
voice raising in angry tones as the mere thought of opposition to 
her will arose in her mind, and one could see in the inflamed face 
and angry eyes the evidence of the defects which should have 
been controlled in herself before she could hope to correct them, 


even by the most careful training, in such of her children as in- | 


herited like defects from her. It never occurred to her, apparent- 
ly, that setting an example of obstinacy and even of increasing 
violence was not quite the best way to correct the children’s ten- 
dency to the same faults. A complacent assurance prevailed in 
her mind that by setting an example of obstinate perversity she 
could certainly train her children to be kindly and considerate. 


than by liquor. The richest man on earth is he who has a first- 
class digestion and is master of it— Anniston (Ala.) Hot Blast. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


TABLE SUPPLIES AND ECONOMIES. 


Wuat to Buy, WHEN To Buy, AND How To Buy 
WISELY AND WELL. 


Prepared Expressly for Goop HOUSEKEEPING by Mrs. F. A. BENsoD 


SoME FisH IN AUGUST. 

Fish is among the healthiest of foods all the year around. Itis pa 
ticularly desirable in summer, it being very nourishing and delicate, 
if prepared in the many novel and easy ways recommended by intelli; 
cooks, it is toothsome and tempting. Fish is seldom an economical 
of food, unless in families where the bones and skin are used for sou 
sauces, and broths. The rich grades of fish that are meaty are, ; 
rule, high priced; the lower grades, such as halibut, haddock, sturg: 
etc., are seldom so managed, when left over from one meal, as t 
palatable for another. There is no kind of food with which so 
pains are taken as with fish, both in its cookery and its economical ma 
agement. Pan fish that are inexpensive are generally bony and trou 
some to eat, and on this account are not profitable. 

The freshness of fish, when selecting it from market benches, is most 
important. The looks of the fish will usually tell if it has been long 
of the water. The eyes should not be sunken, the gills limp, the s 
slimy to the touch, nor flabby feeling. The odor is an unfailing crite: 
Freshly-caught fish has the clean, sweet smell of celery. The dist 
celery odor is more marked in smelt than other fish, but all fresh-ca 
fish possess it to a certainextent. There is a bright look to the scak 
fish freshly pulled from the water never seen on those a day cat 
The silver and stripes and speckles—all the markings of fish wit 
scales—are more clearly defined when these have not long been o 
their natural element. Fresh-water fish does not keep excellent as 
as those taken from salt water, and should consequently be cook¢ 
soon as possible after being caught. Fish from salt water is bett 
left over-night, when the “live’’ flam disappears. This does not ap} 
bluefish, Spanish mackerel, fresh mackerel, or weakfish, which re 
immediate cooking to be first-rate eating. 

Fresh caught salmon are the finest salt water fish in summer, 
brook trout are considered the delicacy of all fish from fresh w 
During August salmon are taken from Miririschi river, Nova Scoti: 
run from Restigouche river being over. ‘The salmon season ha 
passed its height these fish begin to advance in price; 25 cents a} 
is the lowest figure they fall to, as a rule, for cuts, and 20 cents wh 
whole fish is purchased, unless on occasions of glut when they have 
sold in the New, York markets as low as 14 cents a pound. Ina gos 
frigerator, if laid on the ice, a salmon will keep a week. It is ec 
to buy a whole fish; boil, and use in various ways after the first m 
cut up, boil one part, slice steaks for broiling and frying and so dis} 
it. From seven to ten pounds is the average weight of small salm 
what are known as “ family boiling sizes.””, When it is considers i 
there is not any waste in salmon, it is not an expensive fish at 20 « 
pound. 

It is only occasionally that live cod appear on the benches at this t 
year. ‘* Market cod,” those brought to market with their heads « 
to save freight, sell for 6 cents a pound, and are excellent eating if 
boiled and served with a good sauce, a most important accompa 
to most all kinds of fish. Cold, boiled cod may be warmed o 
several styles that are delicious, and codfish balls made of fres! ‘is! 
if properly seasoned, are preferred by many to those made of salted fis! 

Probably flounders and flukes, called fet de sede when the cut! 
taken from the bones, are the most profitable and excellent of the 
low-priced pan fish. Flukes are flounders of a larger size. They 


the New York market for 8 cents a pound. Large, fresh macke1 st 
from 15 to 20 cents each at present; small ones bring 6 cents each. y 
are known as * Tinkers.”’ It is more economical to purchase the tinkers 


than the large mackerel. It is the same with bluefish. Larg« 
weighing from six to eight pounds, cost from 15 to 20 cents a pou! 
small ones, weighing two pounds, are from § to 10 cents a pound. I! 
but is among the meaty fish to which there is small waste. A clhicke! 
halibut of six or eight pounds can be bought for 18 cents a pound. 
Lobsters are very small this season, on account of the repeal 


law prohibiting the catch of any that do not measure 10% inches. ‘They 
are 10 cents a pound. Of course, in purchasing, it is best to | 

large one than small ones, as their shells weigh heavily. In this \ ty 
(New York) Boston lobsters, boiled as soon as caught, are the finest 


They are steamed in the salt water from which they are taken, ani have 
a flavor never possessed by the lobsters boiled at home. Soft shel! cral’s 
are unusually scarce this season. Those caught off New Jersey shores 
are consumed by watering-place hotels, and none have appeared along 
Long Island. Select the small, heavy ones, which are only half the 
price of the large ones, and are sweeter flavored. 
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Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


Dr. D.G. BRINTON, (Medical 
and Surgical Reporter, Phila.) 
says :—“When we say that for 
years we have used Packer's 
Tar Soap in our family, and 
recommended it to numerous 
patients and friends as the most 
agreeable soap known to us for 
toilet purposes, and the most 


of the skin, we do nothing more 
than pay a just tribute to its 
merits. It is composed of pure 
materials associated with pine- 
tar, and both for its cleansing 
and hygienic properties deserves 
an extensive patronage from the 
profession and the public.” 


Packer’s Tar Soap is sold in large cakes at 25 
cents, by Druggists, or THE PACKER Mre. Co., 
too Fulton St., New York. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry. 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 


(.—Distemper, Nasal Discharges. 
D.— Bots or Grubs, Worms. 
. Coughs, Heaves, Pneumonia. 
or Gripes, Bellyache. 
I 


i.—Miscarriage, Hemorrhages. 
i.—Urinary and Kidney Diseases. 
+ —Eruptive Diseases, Mange. 
- K.—Diseases of Digestion. 
stable Case, with Specifics, Manual, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, $7.00 
Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), - -60 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


HUMPHREYS’ 
SPECIFIC 


years. The only successful remedy for 


in use 30 
eye 
ervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from* over-work or other causes. 
$) per vial, or 5 vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTs, ar sent postpaid on receipt of 
price.—Humphreys’ Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


remedial in diseased conditions | 


HOME SANITATION. 


4 Manual for Housekeepers by the Sanitary 
Science Club of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz. 


Cicth, SO Cents. 


The object of this manual is to arouse the interest of 
housekeepers in the sanitary conditions of their homes, 
and to indicate the points requiring investigation, the 
methods of examination, and the practical remedies. 
The subjects treated are the situation of the house, care 
| of the cellar, plumbing and drainage, ventilation, heat- 

ing, lighting, furnishing, clothing, food and drink. 

THE INVALID’S TEA TRAY. 

_ By Susan Anna Brown. One volume, $0 cts. 
| Seventy-five dainty receipts for the invalid—most 

delicious jellies and wheys, ices and sherbets, soups 
| and broths, toasts and candies, gruels and porridges, 
beef teas and egg nogs, etc. 

IN BRIDGET’S VACATION, 
y Susan Anna Brown. Leaflets on gilt metal rings, to 
hang up, 50 cts. On gilt bars and rings, in neat box, 

75 cts. 

“Nothing for the purpose could be more tasteful and 
handy than these leaves, which, in attractive form, give 
bills of fare for each day of the week, and plain direc- 
tions for twenty-one simple meals. “hey are such as 
any housekeeper may easily and economically follow 
with satisfactory results.””—Boston Glode. 

HOMES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. 

By E. C. Gardner. 7io pages. Copiously illus- 

trated. $2.50. 

Invaluable instructions and suggestions as to inter- 
ior decoration, interior finish, and varied forms of archi- 
—— How to beautify and enrich the Kingdom of 

ome. 


| 
| 


«* Our books are for sale by all booksellers; or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Our Catalogue 
sent free. 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


LADIES LEARN DRESS-MAKING 


and Cutting, always useful. The best business for 
any lady. By our easy method, taught in a very short 
time, competency guaranteed. For Tender particulars 
address or apply to 
STONE BROS. 
ladies Tailors and Dress-Makers, 
E 44 West 14th St., New York. 
First-Class Dress-Makers sent out by the day. 


Something every house- 
keeper ought to have. 
Pot and Kettle Scraper and 
Cleaner.—It is an article of 
every day use in every house 

= indispensable alike to rich 
[Simple, Durable & Useful.] and poor. It is not equalled 
by anything else for the purpose in convenience and 
cheapness. It is so constructed that every crevice, 
seam or joint in pot or kettle, can be reached and 
thoroughly cleaned. Its price places it within the reach 
of all Price $4.00 per 100, or sample by mail 25 cents. 
Manufacture ad a by THOs. J. ANDRESS, also 
Manufacturer of Glass Cutters. $21 Cherry St. Phila. 


Is the greatest discovery of the century. A speedy 
and absolute cure guaranteed of any case of Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion or Constipation, recent or of long stand- 
ing. Ask your druggist for it, or it will be sent _- 
paid on sags of price, 5« cents. Prepared only by 
J. K. COOK & CO., 7 Barclay St., New York. 


SCROFULOUS 


Itumors can only be eradicated from the 


HUMORS, 


Caused by Scrofula, are transmitted to 


system by a powerful alterative. “TI 
can heartily recommend Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla for all those who are afflicted 
with Serofulous Humors. I had suffered | 
for years, and tried various remedies 
without effect. Finally 


’s 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla gave relief and put me in my 
present good healthy condition.””—E. M. 
Howard, Newport, N. H. 
Dr. J. C, Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Price $1 ; six bottles, $5, Worth $5 a bottle. 


posterity. Hereditary Scrofula afflicted 
the family of Mr. Hiram Phillips, of 
Glover, Vt., for three generations. At 
the age of 73, from a tottering old man, 
covered with scrofulous sores, he be- 
came, through the use of Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla, 


sound, hale, and hearty. Several of his 
family, suffering from the same cause, 
were also cured by Ayer’s Sarsapariila. 


THE LITTLE TUXEDO SUIT. 


The most beautiful novelty of 
the season for Children’s wear 


TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT” 


on exhibition in our window. 
As a most becoming and practi- 
cal Summer Suit, adapted for 
the Mountains, the Seashore, 
Lawn Tennis, Boating, etc., etc., 
they have no equal. Sizes from 
4 to 14 years. Send for circulars 
giving full particulars of both 
Ladies’ and Children’s Tuxedo 
Knitted Suits. For sale only by 


JAMES MECREERY & 


Broadway and llth st., 
NEW YORE. 


T & Type-Writing 
4 2 AN D Large college pamph- 
lets with full set self- 

Se 


teaching lessons in either art, 10 cts. ; both arts, 20 cts 
No stamps accepted. Haven’s Colleges: New York, N.Y.; 
Yhila., Pa.; Chicago, Lll.; Cincinnati, O.: San Francisco, Cal. 


Advertise in Good Housekeeping. 


1887-BABIES-I887. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the ‘* sweet- 
est, fattest, healthiest baby in the si It isa 
beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s heart good. 
It shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as 
a substitute for mothers’ milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy 
PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 

and CURED by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods have failed. 


FOR INFANTS 


of any age. it may be used with confidence, asa safe 
and complete substitute for mothers milk. 


FOR INVALIDS 


it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute 
cases. Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. 
Physicians and Mothers concede its mueeere. The 
most palatable, nourishing and economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. 


At 50c., $1. 
and pamphlets, sent free. 


Valuable circulars 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & 00., Burlington, Vt. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept Up AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


EXTRACT OF WHALE. 

New Bedford is interested over the prospect of a new industry. 
It is discovered that extract of whale is quite as good as beef ex- 
tract, and much more economical. A whale weighing 200 tons 
yields 5,000 pounds of extract, and one pound of extract makes roo 
pints of soup. Thus one whale will furnish 500,000 people with 
dinners, and 100 whales will give all the people in the United States 
old enough to eat soup one comfortable meal apiece, and 5,200 
whales would give-us a whale-soup dinner once a week. There’s 
millions in it.—Springfield Union. 


THE SANITARY VALUE OF Hor TEA. 

Tea taken hot, is certainly more wholesome than iced tea. This 
is well shown by the enormous population of China, which could 
never have increased to its present numbers if epidemics had 
ravaged that empire as they have those of the West. In spite of 
over-crowding to a degree elsewhere unknown, and indescribably 
filthy surroundings, the Chinese have remained healthy. The 


only sanitary redeeming feature of their lives is the almost uni- | 


versal use of tea asa beverage. That is to say, of water that has 
been boiled. This lesson in practical sanitation is of more value 
than anything brought forth by our numerous boards of health. 
In the presence of an epidemic of cholera, typhoid fever or dysen- 
tery, the wisest precaution to take against infection would be to boil 
all fluids used for drinking purposes.—S?. Louis Globe Democrat. 


PROPER CARE OF CLOSETS. 

Closets are not only useful but a necessary part of a house. 
Many housekeepers think that there cannot be too much closet 
room provided. There are many things which are properly put 
into closets, and other things which should never go into closets. 
Of such are all soiled undergarments. Clothing that has been 
worn should not be hung away until properly ventilated. In this 
way two fertile sources of bad odors in closets may be excluded. 
Many hang their night clothes in the closet during the day. This 
also should be avoided unless they have had a thorough airing be- 
fore being hung. If the closet does not admit of a window, the 
door should be left open for a few hours every day to admit pure 
air. Some persons have ventilators placed just over the door, 


but the outside air, if admitted for a short time every day, will | 


purify a closet where only clean clothes are hung. No matter how 
clean the clothing in the closet may be, if there is no ventilation, 
the clothing will not be what it should.—Detrozt Tribune. 


THE SALAD BowL., 


To make this condiment your poet begs 

The powdered yellow of two hard-boiled eggs. 

Two boiled potatoes passed through kitchen sieve, 

Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 

And half-suspected animate the whole, 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon. 

Distrust the condiment that bites too soon, 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt; 

Four times the spoon with oil from Lucan crown, 

And twice with vinegar procured from town; 

And lastly o’er the flavored compound toss 

A magic soupcon of anchovy sauce. 

O, green and glorious! O, herbaceous treat! 

*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat. 

Back to the world he’d tempt his fleeting soul, 

And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl, 

Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day. 

—Rev. Sidney Smith. 

MEDICAL VALUE OF LEMONS. 

“While you are giving people simple rules for preserving their 
health, why don’t you tell them about the use of lemons?” an 
intelligent professional man asked me the other day. He went 
on to say that he had long been troubled with an inactive liver, 
which gave him a world of pain and trouble, until recently he was 


advised by a friend to take a glass of hot water, with the juice of 
half a lemon squeezed into it, but no sugar, night and morning, and 
see what the effect would be. He tried it, and found himself 
better almost immediately. His daily headaches, which medicine 
had failed to cure, left him; his appetite improved, and he gained 
several pounds in weight within a few weeks. After a while he 
omitted the drink, either at night or in the morning, and now at 
times does without either of them. “I am satisfied from experi- 
ment,” he said, “that there is no better medicine for persons who 
are troubled with bilious and liver complaints than the simple 
remedy I have given, which is far more efficacious than quinine or 
any other drug, while it is devoid of their injurious consequences. 
It excites the liver, stimulates the digestive organs and tones up 
the system generally. It is not unpleasant to take, either; indeed, 
one soon gets to liking it."—Chicago Journal. 


AN ODE TO LAMB. 
Hind quarters of the type of innocence, 
Whether with peas and mint I must dispense 
Or go the twain, blaspheming the expense, 
And thus enjoy thee in the fullest sense, 
That is the question. 


Rear section of young mutton—tender food, 
Just in the dawn of grass-fed juicyhood ; 
Dainties like thee should not be served up nude, 
But graced with all the trimmings understood, 

To help digestion. 
Then boil the peas, the fragrant mint prepare; 
Be thou, prime joint, not overdone nor rare: 
Concoct the gravy with exceeding care. 
When all is ready, serve—I shall be there— 

I always am. 
Incipient sheep’s meat, when on thee I dine, 
Hot be the plate and icy-cold the wine, 
Three slices midway of the leg be mine, 
Then put the rest away, for very fine 

Is cold roast lamb. 

—Selected 


How To GRAPPLE WITH THE BUFFALO BEETLE. 

A correspondent of the Hartford Courant, writing from the 
Storrs School, has this to say about the buffalo beetle: Numerous 
remedies have been recommended, but I believe no absolute cure 
for the evil has yet been suggested. Benzine of coal-oil, liberally 
used about the borders of the room, in the cracks of the floors and 
walls, is generally suggested, yet my experience recently with 
some of the young of the buffalo moths, causes me to lose confi- 
dence, to a certain extent, in the remedies. Having two of the 
young in a small pill-box, I put several drops of benzine into the 
box and closed it quickly, supposing that the vapor would cer- 
tainly destroy them, but upon returning twenty-four hours after, | 
found one still alive and as active as ever. Doubtless if the 
liquids come in actual contact with the eggs, larvz or beetles they 
will destroy them. 

Strips of roofing paper, twenty inches or more wide, prepared 
with gas tar, laid under the carpet, next to the walls is quite an 
effectual preventive. Insect powder, liberally distributed about 
the borders of the room under the carpet, is a help also. Carbolic 
acid, gasoline, bisolphide of carbon are also recommended, but 
they, too, have their objectionable features. Care should be taken 
to ventilate rooms well after using benzine, gasoline, etc., lest the 
vapors ignite upon coming in contact with a hot stove or lighted 
lamp. Another very effective method of destroying the pest in all 
its stages is to place a wet cloth upon the carpet and pass a hot 
flat-iron over it. The hot steam thus formed will be forced down 
through the carpet and, if the work is well done, destroy the insects. 

Some have asked why the useful little lady bird has appeared in 
such large numbers during the past spring. It may be due to any 
one or more of a variety of causes. It is a well known fact that 
perhaps every living creature has enemies of one sort or another 
to prey upon it. It may be that the enemies of this little lady bird 
were few in number last year and thus allowed it to multiply, or 
perhaps its food was unusually abundant and thus facilitated its 
multiplication, or the season may have been unusually favorable to 
its growth. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


[Pat Mall Electric 
Association, London. 


curled for the day in a few seconds, 


and sent on trial, postpaid, on receipt of price, 5 
ELECTRIC CORSF 


cts., or both for $1. 


By its aid the hair, beard or moustache can be curled any desired style in from one to two minutes, 
For ladies it produces the “Langtry Style,” the “Patti Bang,” the “Montz 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode, 


e Curl,” and any other form desired 
Gentlemen's moustaches and beards 


A beautiful article; handle of rosewood, other part nickel-plated, 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use, Each of above articles guaranteed 
They may be returned if not satisfactory. Canvassing Agents wanted for Dr. SCOTI’S 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


°TS, BRUSHES, BELTS, &c. No risk, quick Sales. GEO. A. SCOTT, 812 Broadway, New York, Sold at Drug aud Fancy Stores. Mention paper, 


Sent on Trial.) 
Postpaid. 


Oc. 


MRS. E. M. VAN BRUNT’S 


DAESS REFORM PARLORS, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Broadway and Fourth Ave., W. Y. City. 


iygenic and Artistic Underwear for women and 
ldren. Sole Agent for the sale of Miss C. Bates 
Boston, Reform Garments, Jersey-Fitting Under- 
garments in silk, wool, merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ celebrated ‘*Common 
Sense, Waists, Corded Waists, for allages. ‘‘Dress 
Forms,” Stocking Supporters, Bosom Supports, 


BARLER'S= SIFTER. 


can be operated with One Hand. 


It does not grind impurities through the wire 


cloth, like other sifters. 


With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 
(do not touch any other part) and then shake 
the sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sold by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware. 


Abdominal Bandages, etc, made in the best manner, | 


of any material; ‘*Corsets for Equestriennes,” 
“Corselettes for Sea-shore Bathers.”’ All patented 
novelties. Send for Illustrated Catalogue mailed free. 


[ 
RAVEN GLOS 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is | 


economical. Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and mis- 
leading statements. Button & Orrtvey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 


INDELIBLE 


| 
| 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


| Professor rd Medicine at the Royal University ; 


Knight of the Royal Austrian order of the Iron 
| Crown ; Knight Commander of the Royal Spanish 
| Order of Isabella: Knight of the Royal Prussian 

Order of the Red Eagle; Chevalier of the Legion of 

Honor, & c., &¢., says : 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC 
| should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy 
cure alls. It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 
dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the high 
commendations it has received in all parts of the 
world. It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen- 
uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 
Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak 
kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine, 
Used by Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales and the nobi For the skin, 


Eruptions, Chapping, Roughness. $1. Drug- 
| gists. 


| LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sarsaparilla, 
| is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. ¥. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


| MUR MINISTERIAL CO-LABORER. 
Single parts 25 cts. 66 parts complete, $3.00. 


| (UR WHEREWITHAL-Seven Word System. 
Comprehends every question, Political, Social 
or Domestic, complete 60 cts. 
THE WHEREWITHAL MBG. PUB. CO., 
Philadelphia. 


| 


CRANULA 


An pp Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 
cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 
Our Home Granula Uo., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 


A BABY WANTED 


In every home 


To act as agent for this charming new way to record 
the baby’s doing as shown in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, happenings and cunningness 
attending the progress of ** My Baby,’ as a memento 
for grown-up days. Designed and Illustrated by 
ANNIE F, Cox. Printed in colors. Bound in ele- 

nt style. Cloth and gold 3.75 Turkey morocco 
; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 

ent by Mail postpaid on receipt of price. Cata- 
logue sent free on application to 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Please mention this magazine. 


THE IMPERTAL CORN AND BUNION SOLVENT. 


No Pain! No Sensation of Pain! 


We guarantee in eight hours 
more benefit than can be derived, co 
in ten days from any ingredient 


of a similar nature. Corns and 
Bunions which chiropodists and mae 
remedies have failed to relieve have, strange as it may 
seem, been wholly removed by our “SOLVENT” in 
eight hours. It possesses no poisonous or deleterious 
ingredient, and its use can in no wise affect the most 
delicate skin or tissue. A single application of our 
Solvent will prove a more conclusive verification of our 
statements than would whole pages of printed matter. 
It does its work while the body is asleep, and the nerves 
and muscles at rest ; hence no sensation of pain is ex- 
rienced. The price we have rae at only 25 cents. 
‘ull directions accompany each bottle. For sale by all 
druggists, or sent on receipt of price by J. K. Cook 
& Co.,7 Barclay St., New York. 
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Goop HousSEKEFPING. 


BUSINESS OOMMENT. 


Dixon’s ‘*Carburet of Iron”? Stove Polish was established in 1827, 
and is to-day, as it was then, the neatest and brightest in the market; a 
pure plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now 
doubled, but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer 
for Dixon’s big cake. 


The Diamond Filter Company, of Spencer, Mass., who renew the 
advertisment of their filter in this number, say that no advertising has 
begun ¢<o do them as much good as that which they have placed in Goop 
HouSEKEEPING. The sale of their filters is constantly increasing, and 
their success is deserved. 


The only exclusive Baby Carriage Store in the United States is at No. 
275 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. The large and beautiful display of the 
celebrated Holman Adjustable Baby Carriages is the wonder and pride 
of the people of the great Northwest. See advertisement in another 
column and send for their handsome catalogue. 


gtavings of Hiawatha’s Fasting,"’ will 


fourth of the weight and the richest flavor is lost by evaporation and 
passing off in steam; but by using this pan this loss is all avoided. 
Being confined in the pan, the steam arising from what you are roasti! 
is absorbed back again and acts as a basting, and in so doing makes 
more juicy, rich and tender, giving it that fine flavor it ought to have an 
can be had in no other way. No attention is required after the pan is 
put in the oven. Should it be left in longer than the usual time there 
need be no fear of its burning, as the steam held within the pan prevents 
burning. Over 300,000 of these pans have been sold and the demand is 


A very valuable magazine.—Lowed/ (Mass.) Daily Courier. 


ee The rupture remedy advertised by Mr. O. Frink of 234 Broadway, Goop HOouSEKEEPING, always good, is growing even better.— 
New York is highly recommended by those who have used it. It can be The Presbyterian. 
used at home, without inconvenience, and with no detention from busi- SS 
ness. It is put up in the form of a salve, is easily applied, and for It stands easily at the head of periodicals of its class.—Ca» 
adults is used in connection with any good truss. Young persons are | bridge (Mass.) Tribune. 
. quickly cured without the aid of a truss. capers 
PERFECTION IN COOKING is something all housekeepers are trying Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a magazine that should find a place 
: to attain; but vain is all culinary skill if the stove is not a good one. | every household.—Boston Times. 
“id Cooks agree that the Wire Gauze Oven Door is an improvement on a | STEEDS 
> cooking apparatus. The Wire Gauze door is used by the Boston Cook- | No housekeeper who once sees this periodical ever consents t 
ing School for their demonstration and practice lessons. It is found on | be without it again.— Boston Traveller. 
the Hub Ranges, manufactured by the Smith & Anthony Stove Co., | —— : 
; Boston, Mass. See their advertisement in another column. | This periodical sets forth the most healthy views for thos: 
% The “Economy” roaster, baker and steamer is manufactured by T. | wishing happy homes.—//arrisburg (Pa.) Patriot. 
iS C. Gardner of South Vineland N. J. in eight different sizes to meet the | enn 
“e requirements of all families. They are constructed strictly on scientific Nowhere in this wide world can a more acceptable magazin 
By principles, have been thoroughly tested by the best chemists and prac- | than Goop HOUSEKEEPING be found.—Horticultural Art Journa 
3 tical men and women of the country, and pronounced by them one of | - 
the article of | Goop HousEKEEPING recommends itself. It is like some 
quisite girls we have met withal: Just to see them is to loy 
~ better than any other means of cooking. It will pay for itself many | Node, > * 
’ times a year by increasing the amount of nutriment in each loaf baked 
in it at least ten per cent, while a much larger percentage is saved in | ae A de ne 
baking meats, for which it is particularly adapted. In cooking in these | Goop HOUSEKEEPING is one of the very best of the periodicals 
pans less heat is required, as the steam generated is not allowed to | published anywhere, for the instruction and guidance of 1! 
: escape as from an open pan, thus retaining the heat as well as the nu- | Managers of the kitchen, the dining-room, the drawing-room, tly 
4 tritious gases. In roasting meats, turkeys, etc., in any stove or range, | laundry and other departments of the family. It is practical and 
sas much attention has to be given to basting and turning and at least one- 
on Cerealine Flakes. A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PROMOTING 
M BETTER RELATIONS BETWEEN 
: . V. Crouse, Sup't of the LABOR AND CAPITAL. 
Children’s Home, Cincin- ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. SINGLE 
COPIES, 10 CENTS. 
nati, ©. Say a It QV es Work and Wages has been recognized by the pre: 
odical devoted to the practical economic questions, 
: me pleasure to WwW rite that the day. It is independent and candid, presenting 
both sides of every controversy. 
Cerealine is the Avime ITS PROGRAMME : 
armonizing Purpose. 
, Javorite W ith the children 1 Ethical conceptions of Life, Property and 
uabor. 
> “hi > . 3d. Views of the Duties of the Government, based 
+ of the Children S Home. on Experience, not on Speculation. 
I k h between the Uses and Abuses 
4 of Labor Organizations. 
ao not t In t ere is any 5th. Unbiased accounts of what is actually being 
2 . done by Cooperation, Profit Sharing, and in other 
. other article of food as ways to unite the interests of Capital and Labor. 
| 6th. Editorial comments on the Economic events 
| of the time. 
; generally liked as this. | = Notes of Economic and Sociological thoug!tt. 
‘ th, and lastly. We shall have no Party, Class or 
Dogma to serve. 
7s . It is a most praiseworthy enterprise, planned in a 
Fi The ‘Cerealine Cook-book,” containing over two broad and generous fashion, for the purpose of afford- 
h } ing a field for a fair and frank discussion of the great 
bah undred carefully prepared recipes, and a pamphlet on | question now upon us.—Sfringfeld Republican. 
“ “Cereal Foods,” illustrated with twelve original en- The Journal is moderate, philosophic, instructive 
and conciliatory.—NVew York Sun. 


seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for 


Cerealine M’f'g Co., Columbus, Ind. 


one who will mention where this advertisement was 


“Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


be sent to any _ The Spirit of the publication is thoroughly progres- 
sive. Its contributed matter varies from conservatism 
radicalism, and all phases of thought are represented 


by the best thinkers.—Christian Union. 
OLARK W. BRYAN & O0., Publishers, 
New York fice SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


postage to the 
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| 
steadily increasing. 
Pe GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
| Every page is helpful.—Christian Secretary. 
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HouUSEKEEPING. 


WOLMAN ADJUSTABLE BABY CARRIAGE 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE OLD STYLE, AND CAN BE READILY ADJUSTED. 


BABY CRADL HOUSE CARRIAGE. 


The illustrations above are made from photographs. The adjustable parts do not change the 
appearance when used as a street carriage; they can be used or not at the pleasure of the pur- 
chaser. The HOLMAN CARRIAGES are warranted for two years. Every part is absolutely per- 
fect. Over 1000 sold in Chicago since March Ist. Sent to all parts of the United States and safe 
delivery guaranteed. Send for a catalogue containing latest styles, cheapest to finest. 


HOLMAN ADJUSTABLE CARRIAGE CO., 275 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills. 


| 
| 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


BLACKING 


| Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Kottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 


‘'Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


“ The World’s Favorite” 


Is 


COVERT’S 


Wet Umbrella Rack. 


157 SOUTH 9TH STREET. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. MARCH 2, 1887. 


Messrs CLARK W. BryAn & Co., 


Publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Sirs :—Goop HOUSEKEEPING approxi- 
mates to my ideal Household Magazine, 
more nearly than any other in this country 

or elsewhere. 
Yours sincerely, 

MARION HARLAND. 


How ARTIsTS APPRECIATE THEM. 
» new system of cure and how it works. 


Your reporter met on the 


inent newspaper man, and he 
said his wife had been an in- 


found immediate and sure re- 
lief b 

5 Granules. 
py , A prominent artist writes : 


2 wonderful thing I ever saw.” 
2 An artist from Connecticut. 
the proprietor of a large art 


riend that was 


promptly 
cured by their use. 


to Dr. Baird on Saturday morning for two boxes, say- 
ing: “The box | tried proved so beneficial that I wish 
to continue their use.’’ 

\ prominent business man of Newark, N, J. says: 
» suffered very much from habitual constipation 
r saw anything to equal them in prompt and 
e effects.” 
: ers write that they have been cured of piles of 
‘ong standing by their use in five days. Certainly for 


all derangements of the body, due to improper action 
of the granular system, as the glands of secretion and 
excretion, *“* They promptly and surely cure.” Being 
purely vegetable, they are harmless. 


sman from Newark, N. J., orders them the 
th time and says: “All those that have taken your 
es, would not be without them for anything. 


All recommend them very highly. I never took any 
medicine that helped me so much as your Granules, 
and i can tell you I have spent lots of money already 
for my complaint, dyspepsia and kidney trouble. 


“My _ brother woul 
would Mrs.——.”? 
Being founded on a new principal of cure, viz., 
y acting on secretory and excretory system of the 
body, the result of their use shows it to be the only 
correct principal. 

T r. Baird may be consulted in his office, 157 West 

wenty-Third Street, New York, every day, 10 to 12 
‘ M. and 1 to 3.30 P. M., except Saturday, when not 
ater than 12 M. 
, Dr. Baird’s Blood Granules are not ae to physic 
ut are a small granule scarcely larger than a mustard 
grain. A sufficient number will act asa cathartic. but 
Th best taken one or two at a time, and taken otten. 
oI ey certainly remove impurities and diseases of the 

Coc, strengthen the heart, cure malaria, habitual 


not be without them, neither 


diseases of women, etc. Of a 


'. Baird. 25 cents per box 5 boxes, $1. 


W t a few people say of Dr. Baird’s Granules. | 


street a day or two agoa prom- | 


valid for years, and she had | 


taking Dr. Baird’s | 


“They are indeed the most | 


allery there says he had a | 


, A prominent artist, and the proprietor of one of the | 
largest and finest art galleries in New York City, sent | 


Constipation, piles, dyspepsia, torpid liver, headaches, | 
Druggists, or of | 


description 
of first-class 


APPARATUS. | 


Outtits [rom SS up- 
ward. Send for our 
catalogue of supplies 
which gives full in- 
formation regarding 
this new method of 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Anybody can make 
good Photographs 
with the Dry Plate 
outfits. No previous 
knowledge of the art 
necessary. Business suitable for everybody. 850 
to 875 per week easily made. Process simple and 
sure. Catalogue of 180 pages with complete instruc- 
tions of How to make Pictures, sent on receipt 
of 20 cents for postage. Address | 
GL. M. PRINCE @& BRO., | 
148 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


Something that everybody wants 
at sight for their Chureh Pew, 
Office, Store, Dwelling and Piazza. 
It entirely prevents a wet umbrella 
from soiling anything. The trame 
is wire, and the drip pan metal, and 
finished in C plate, or Japanned. 
The drip pan rests by its rim, there- 
fore easy to detach. The rack is 
held in place by two screw hooks 
which go with it. The price brings 
it within the means of everybody. 
‘The demand for this useful article 
is world wide, and the invention 
will be fully covered by letters 
patent in every civilized country. 
Order of your i Price per 
doz., $5.00. Will send sample on 
receipt of price. Special low prices 
quoted to agents. 


E. & J. C. COVERT, 
Farmer Village, W. Y., U.S. A. 


G7 Ohio Agents for the Blair Camera. 


| ALWAYS 


Advertisers. 


| **y ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CaTHuerINE 
4 OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 


Mention this Paper when writing to TA 


K W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


F you will feed your Baby 
—upon 


—~ 


(arnricr’s 


_and nothing else, during the Summer 
season, there will be no danger of 
STOMACH AND BOWEL AILMENTS 


OR 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


These affections are caused principally 
from the use of cow’s milk, and pre- 
pared foods containing raw starch and 
sugars. 


FOR 


INFANTS and CHILDREN 


For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspep- 
tics, and Aged People. 


THE ONLY FOOD that digests as easily as 
amen milk, and agrees with all infants and 
ren. 


THE ONLY FOOD that thoroughly nourishes 
the child, without the addition of cow’s milk. 


THE ONLY FOOD that removes from in- 
fancy ali necess.ty, danger, and annoyance of 
a wet nurse 


IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS once or twice a 
day, the quantity of milk will be increased 
and quality at once improved. 


IF THE CHILD IS RESTLESS change 
partially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 
DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 

Rhenish Prussia, says: ‘* CARNRICK’S 

SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all 

the foods I have ever examined.” 

“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND 

YEARS,” by Marton Har.anp, book of 64 

pages, giving careful instructions for bringing 

up the little ones, sent free by 


REED & CARNRICK, N. ¥. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


GUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25 

Also, FULL SUITS at Popular ‘Rriess. 
Send 6 cents for Samples of 
Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
urement, and other partic- 
ulars, showing how we can 
make to measure, a pair of 


The Celebrated 


$3. 

We give excellent value for 

the money incredible as it 

mayseem. Satisfaction guar-Z 

anteed. Reference: 

ame rican E spre ss Co., 
ston. Addre 


BAY STATE PANTS C0., 32 Hawley St., Bosto® 


SHOPPING 


Ladies can de so just as satisfactorily as if they 
personally bought over our counters. We send 
FREE upon Application our Illustrated 

Catalogue and Price-List of 


UNDERWEAR, SUITS, HOSIERY, 


And many other novelties. 


Absolute satisfaction 


guaranteed to every purchaser. Address, 
Established, aan 3 -R 505 and 507 6th Avenue, 
1863 New York. 


KURIGA 


in opening the pores 

and stimulating and 
SNE invigerating the oil 
zlands an tubes, 


makes their return impossible. Made from the 
finest vegetable oils obtainable and containing 
medicinal properties that make it a specific 
for diseases of the skin. Does not irritate 
the most tender skin, and perfectly harmless 
for use with INFANTS from the day of birth. 


sHaviNG. “It makes R SOAP 
aelighttully SOAP 


For Sale by Druggists. 


FRE To Ladies! Marvellous Discovery: guaran- 
teed to remove Superfluous Hair, Wrinkles, 

Freckles and all disfigurements permanently. Also 

SECRET or Beauty. Send stamp to 

YOUNG & eK... Speuntate, 4 and 6 West 14th 


Street, New or 
OUR 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch 
White Corn by a special process of our 
own is thee BEST OF ALL for Blanc 
Mange, Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE, 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


-WILBUR'S . 


The Finest cael Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send (Q stamps 
for trial can, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


> 


TOOT SOWDER 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 
ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY. 
CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 

NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS. 


DIRECTIONS 


DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RusiFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 


PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PUT uP BY. 
E.W.-HOYT.& CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


HOYT’S GERMAN COLOGNE. 


LOWELL,MAS 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF Trr1g 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT Thi 


MAN 


E.St.Loujs 
‘MEN: Co. ~ 


CHICAGO, ROCK SLANDE PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason ot its central position, close relation to lir 
East of Chicago, and continuous lines at termi 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system whi: l 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between tho 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include C 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Mo! 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, Muscatir 
Washington, Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West I 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlar 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre ani 
Council Bluffs,in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Jose; 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenwo 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis anil 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns. 


“The Great Rock Island Route,” 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and se ufety< 3 
permanent way is distinguished for its excellence I 
bridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel, its rollingstock perfect. Its passenger equipm 
has all the safety appliances that expericnce has prov. 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is un 


resents. 
fer toall Chicago. Try it once. 


dress, 
CANDY py F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICA 


| Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 

| retail box by ell of the best 

| candies in America, put up in - Bn 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


Express charges light. 


Go. 


passed. Its Express Trains consist of superior D 
Coaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Slee; 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, providing delicious mi 
and (between Chicago and St. Joseph, Atchison ail 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its m 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


Famous Albert Lea Route”’ 
Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is tho 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains rin 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa i 
Minnesota, and, via Watertown and Sioux Falls, to t 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Vi 


WARRE 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. 


Satin covered, 25 cents. 


r. BO inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, India 
BONES apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluff. St. Joseph, At 
: son, Leavenworth, Kansas City, St, Paul, and inter 
| 
Standard 


quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. | 
For sale everywhere. Try it. 


Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers superior 


diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attent 
For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trai! 
any desired information, apply to principal offi 2 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicay, 


WINDOW SHARE NOTICE! | 
work well, shou Eve nuinel | 
be placed on ollerhas enamel Frink’s Rupture — 
SHOR om abel. Will quickly core any cate of Hemi, or 
ation na testimonials e rete Ss, 
O. FRINK, 234 Broadway, New York. 


R. R, CABLE, E. ST, JOHN, A, HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t&Gen'l Manager. Ass’t Gen’l Manager. Gen. Tkt. & Pace ‘ct 


est, in the market. 
‘Family Dyes.’ 

Sample bottles sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
and name color wanted. WAL 


WALPOLE ANILINE DYES. 


These Dyes are put up in neat screw cap bottles. Full directions are given for dyeing cotton, woo), silk. 
leather, straw, grasses, flowers, feathers, hair bone, ivory, and any animal or vegetable substance. The conven 
ience of this package and the liberal quantity in each makes these dyes the most desirabie, as well as th: 
Each bottle contains nearly five times as much as is usually offered in the s 


LPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL W ’ 
Importers and manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 44 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


In ordering fos dye is to be 
RK 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers ev rocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


are especially a 
for the use of b 
men, ladies in st« 
fices, shops 
home. Indis 
HOOL Cc hii. DRE 
and TEAC HERS, and 
in fact to all persons occ supied in positions wh: ! 
sleeves are liable to become worn or soiled. A>k 5 
merchant forthem. Sample postpaid 
ceipt of price: Mens’, 20c; La ; Childrens 
AGENTS WANTED CONVE RSE WG C0., | 


ees ar anufacturers, 68 W. Van Buren St., Ch 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Rican” 5. 
RoseENnTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIA»: 

Endorsed by leading linguists. ‘Terms, $5.00 for books © it 
either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 
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Liberal 


Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


In these days when women are asking of themselves and their friends what manner of work they can do 
that will pay, any suggestions tending to solve the problem are sure to find favor, Many women are very 
sensibly turning their attention to the manufacture of preserves, fine cakes, macaroons, and fancy desserts, and 


are finding profit therein. But it has been left to Catherine Owen to suggest the making of candy by women 
as a means of livelihood, even to the building up of a competency. Her articles, published in Good Housekeeping, 
include receipts, with directions as to the manipulation of the sugar from the time it leaves the grocer’s barrel 
intil the complete confection shall have been placed in the box ready for market. These lessons in candy- 
making are intended to help such women as may be compelled to work in their own homes. The rules and 
tions given are not for the making of the ordinary home made candies but real French Candies. They are, 
over, given in good plain English. The writer discards all high-sounding professional terms, and uses a 
and sauce-pan in lieu of the regulation spatula and sugar boiler. She works her candy in an unpro- 
mal way too; but she declares the result to be as good as the most fastidious could desire. That she 
vs whereof she speaks is proved by the fact of her having made roo pounds of candy in a week, with the 
mly of the common utensils found in the humblest kitchen. 


These candies will be found to be especially salable in small towns where fine candies are kept only by the 
egist, who will gladly sell them on commission, as will the grocer or cigar dealer. In large cities such may 
be sold privately. 


As to the prices, Catherine Owen says you must be controlled by circumstances. In some cases they fetch 
$1.00 a pound, but the average price is seventy cents. Ten or fifteen cents commission must be deducted, so 
that fifty-five or sixty cents a pound is all that can be depended upon, but even at fifty cents you will more 
than double your money. 


This is very encouraging to women-workers, and opens up another field for their abounding energy. There 
seems to be no reason why any woman should not work her way to independence. 


These “Lessons in Candy Making by Catherine Owen,”? have been published in book form which sells for 50 cents, 
and can be had from any Newsdealer, Bookseller, or will be sent postpaid by the publishers 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Good Housekeeping, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


DR. HOWARD'S 


GALYANIC SHIELD 


Is the only Genuine Electric Appliance made. 


It was awarded the Medal at 
American Institute N.Y. Diplo- 
ma from Society y Arts, Penn- 
sylvania; Medal New Jersey 

tate Fair, 1886. and has the en- 
dorsement of the ablest physi- 
cians in America. It is differ- 
ent trom all Belts, Girdles and 
other appliances. Its action is 
immediate, and its cure speedy 
and permanent. When cael over 
he small of the back as shown in 
cutit cures Kidney Diseases, 
‘| Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Weak Back. Debility, 
Paralysis,ete. Over the Liver 
it starts it to healthy action, and 

expels all poisonous taints from 
the blood. over the Stomach, it cures Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Constipation, Sleeplessness, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Dizziness, Nervousness. Sour Stomach, 
Epilepsy, etc. Illustrated pamphlet free. Don’t buy 
any Drugs. Electric or Magnetic appliance until you 
read it, Price of Shield from $3 upward, by mail. 


A MERICAN GALVANIC CoO., 
Cor. Eight St., 756 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST 


aN WATER FILTERS 
. g Are Manufactured By 
The Stevens Filter Co. 

118 & 12 Water Ave., 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 
The manufacture of Fil- 
ters is a specialty. Many 
thousands in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


For Household, Farm and Dairy, 


FRANK’S 
. utter for nothing ! 
American Can be made with 


from one pint to the 
largest quantity of 
fresh cream, 
producing the finest 
granular butter in 
two minutes; each 
quart sweet milk 
produces 2 to 3% 
and each qt. cream 
10 to 28 ounces of 


Wonder Machine. 


Highest Medals 
from American In- 
stitute, New York. 
Burlington County 
Agricultural Society 

Price from $4.00 
to $30.00. 

Circulars free. : — butter, the remain- 
ing milk retains all its sweetness. Can be used with 
coffee, tea, etc., 

This Machine also produces the finest Ice Cream in 
four minutes. Agents wanted. 

F. A. FRANK, Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
Principal Office, 316 East 82d Street, New York. 


WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 
PAINTS 


Produce the same etfect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
Will stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 
Can be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 


are. 

Will make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
ored glass itself. Send for Circulars. 
Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 

When ordering, F ap state on what wood you 
wish to apply it, and the effect desired. 

WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


New Gold Plated Trick Charm 


Men. boys and everybody that wants 
F UN should have one. Itcreates roars 
of laughter wherever shown. By 
touching aspringin the hee) it will make 
them thumb their nose and do other 
antics, Youcan have bushels ot fun 
and wagon!loadsof merriment with this 
trick. Sample by mail licts. 2 for 25 cts, 
Address GEO. W. DAY, 
33 So. William St., N. ¥Y. City. 


COMFORT’S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N, Eleventh St,, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HITE HOUSE 
Coox Book. 
The largest sim- 
plest and most com- 
rehensive Cook- 
ook ever publish- 
ed. Superior to all 
others. A collec- 
tion of choice re- 
cipes, original and 
selected during a 
period of forty 
years practical 
The 
standard system of 
American Cookery. 
New and radical 
features contained 
in no other similar work. Exhaustive treatise on carv- 
ing fully illustrated with 22 designs, 520 broad pages, 
large type, conversational style. Must be seen to be 
appreciated. Explanatory circular free. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, $2 00. GILLETTE PU BLISH- 
ING COMPANY, 59 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Comfortable, Elegant, Per- 
fectly Healthful, and the most 
wg durable known to the trade. 
Over 1,000,000 American Ladies 
now wear the 

Duplex Corset. 
Double Bone, Double Steel, 
Double Seem. No bones to 
break over the hips. Can be 
instantly adjusted to fit any 
form, or made to order with- 
out extra charge. Sent toany 
address upon receipt of price. 

Every Corset Warranted. 
Money refunded if not satis- 

| Ly factory. 

Sy Brown or White Jean, $1.00 
per pair; Sateen wag color), $2.00 per pair; Sateen 
(any color, better quality), $3.00 per pair; Silk or Sat- 
een (any color), $6.00 per pair. Send 15 cents extra if 
to be sent by mail. THE DUPLEX CORSET CO. 

218 6th Avenue, New York. 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


ORIGINAL CRAYON 


Bronze Frame,$1i2 
Send photv, or imperfect 
likeness, Satisfaction 
given onall orders or 
no pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N. Y. ART- 
ISTS’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. lith St., between 
Ave. and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EVERYWHERE. 


BAUTIFUL HANDS 


_ Without Redness or 
Roughness, Soft as 
Velvet, Smooth as a 
Baby’s. Dry, Wrinkled 
Hands no longer possi- 
ble, by wearing at 
night 


THOMPSON'S MEDICATED 
GCLOveEes. 


PRICE, $2.50. 


Thrice wearing will convince the most skepti- 
cal that they are the one thing needful. To 
without them is almost a sin. 


Ladies who do housework need them to keep 
their hands free from coarseness and grimy 
stains and that vulgar redness so unpleasant. 


Ladies who wear diamonds and rubies should 
have their hands white and lovely, as a fit setting 
to the beautiful gems. 


INVENTED BY 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
CELEBRATED FOR HER 
Patented Bangs and Waves 


For The Hair. None Other Genuine. 
240 Fifth Avenue, - New York. 


op 


06 90020099 


lo 


F. KNAPPE, 
117 State Street, Springfield, Mass, 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 


Keeps a fine line of_Lace, Sash Curtains, Porticres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Drapers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 
ALSO 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
look like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked, 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first. 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal atten‘ion 
given to all orders. . KN a 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass 


SAFEST OF ALL fe) 
oINVESTMENTS. 
W. B. CLarK & CO., of Minneapolis, offer / irs: 
Mortgages on Farmsin Minnesota and Dakota it 
amounts of $300 and upwards; interest from 7 to§ 
percent. Mortgages on Minneapolis City Profert) 
interest 7 percent. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Send to Boston office for Pamphlet and reference 
before you invest elsewhere. GEORGE WAL- 
LACK, Agent, 19 Milk Street, Room 46, Boston 


BRUCELINE. 


The only remedy on earth that restores gray hair to 
its original color. It is notadye. $1. Bruce's Hair 
Tonic restores the hair to its normal vigor, prevents 
falling out and causes a new growth. $2. Guaranteed 
or money refunded. M. Bruce, 294 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 

Send for testimonials. 


PRECIOUS OINTMENT’. 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema, 
Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Har 
bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any kr 
skin disease. It is also a sure cure for Granu 
Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The us 
this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to 
all of the above complaints if used as directed. It h\as 

en prepared and used for patients by the proprictor 
for over twenty years, and has accomplished wonderiu! 
results. 


Send for “Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


2365 2d Ave., - NEW YORK. 


ALLEN’S 


for making home-made 


A 25 cent bottle makes 
SIX GALLONS. 
No trouble to make 
requires no boiling or s 
ing. It is made entirely of 
Roots and Herbs, such as— 
Dandelion, Hops, ke- 
nard (or life of man) Ginger, 
Sassafras, Pipsissewa 
One Gallon can be made as well as the whole 
quantity. 


IT MAKES A PLEASANT AND SPARKLING 
TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 


SAFE FOR BOTH OLD AND YOUNG. 


It Never Lays Heavy In The Stomach. 
Remember a 25 cent bottle makes Six Gallons. 
Prepared only by 
C. E. Carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 
Allen’s Root Beer Extract is a liquid and cannot be 


sent by mail, but on receipt of 25 cents we will send 
a package of the herbs from which it is made and 


Catalogues sent free. 


which represents a bottle of the Extract. 
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Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


ix 


LADIES *o prefer to 


ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
opes to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, py even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


A’ IMAL FLESH is but food, air and water trans- 
formed. Disease in the former is often due to 
hlthy conditions of the latter. The superiority of 
Strawberry Hill Pork 
Comes from recognizing the above and providing ac- 
cordingly. Send for circulars and price-lists to 
W. A. CURTIS, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 


is ~ 4 For the cure of Corns use COME-OFF, Four 
applications, and off they come. Sold by all 


Druggists, or sent by mail, post-paid, for 
aft Ventolio Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 2U days. No pay till d. 
OPIUM Dr. J. Siephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


“T ESSONS in CANDY MAKING by CATHERIN! 
, OWEN,” is sold by all Newsdealers, or will be 
postpaid on receipt of 50 cents by the publishers, 
LARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Attractive 
Pictures 


For Seaside. Mountain and Country Residences; 
frameiin harmony with the subjects. Many 
new and beautiful Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Gravures, Photographs, 
Autotypes, etc. 
* A Sword Will Transpierce Thy Soul.” 
** Bacchus and Ariadne,” 
urch of the Holy Trinity” (Stratford-on Avon), 
* A Disgrace to His Family,” 
** Golden Age,” 
**Gad’s Hill’ (Home of Dickens), 
*: Old Steps at Capri,” 
“ Nut-Brown Maid,” and others. 


A Frolic at the Old Homestead, 


The new Rogers’ Group, price $15.00. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURE FRAMES of our de- 


signing and manufacture, artistic combinations of 
sh | golds, bronzes, silver, &c. Looking-glasses, 
I t Mirrors, appropriate Wedding Gifts, new and 


g is, etc. 


portant Etchings, Engravings, Gravures, Photo- 


the latest works of Macbeth, Slocombe, B. H. 
eader, A. Gravier, Laslett J. Pott, J. C. Dollman, 
tig, Sickel, Bodenhousen and others. 
MIRRORS AND PICTURE FRAMES 
REGILDED. 
Estimates furnished. 


Valuable paintings cleaned and restored. 


_New Catalogue of recent publications on receipt of 
tmp 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHEestNuT St., PHILADELPHIA. 


use a nice qual- | 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s| 
STanparD Writing Paper and_| 
Envelopes, made by Wuitinc 
ParerR Co., Hortyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best. 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth | 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 
tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” | 


Samples beautifully colored Rug Patterns to in- 
} troduce. Send 10c. for postage and packing, io 
| GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil, Agents Wanted. 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, | 
| 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Elegant Kurniture, Upholstery, 
Hast Bdge Se, MASS 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 
Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase 
Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 
Sets, Gold Band sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
trom 60 to ee club orders each day. Silver-Plated 
Castors as Premiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets == fe orders. Decorated Tea Sets 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Soop HOUSEKBEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 
815 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


J ASK YOUR STATIONER 
LADIES | OUR STA: 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now In the Market. 


| Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


| Daily, $6.00 a Year. 
| 


(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
mm every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
my 7% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
rapted 6 years, for S193! We 
send it—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin yourown Home be- 
fure youbuy. Send forcircularste 


Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ | 


F I will mail to any address B 
a Cabinet Photograph of the 

EHANDSOMEST BABY IN BOSTON A 

KE and my Treatise on the Hair, Skin JB 
and Teeth, for 6cts in stamps 

E AXkTHUR H. Corr, Boston, MAss. 


JEMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in s 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York 


SH 


The Springfield Union, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


Weekly, $1 00 a Year. 

Circulation. 

March 1, 1886, 6,000 

March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 

Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 

Weekly, 8 cents a line; So cents an inch. 


March 1, 1882. 4,200 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 


The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
Springfield than any other daily. 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


“4 TLY PURE. Best in the world for 
af ete the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
ing greases. cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 

revents chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
| Wra pers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
| set of cards ever sent out. 
Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


| Mention Good Housekeeping when writing 
to advertisers. 


harp Pains! 


ADJUSTABLE FRAME 


Ga 
H:F-MARSH, No.4 Seventh. Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Agents wanted. Send for Pamphlet. 


YOUR OV 
N D Bone, Meal, 
OysterShells, 


Graham Flour & Cor 


n,.in the 
HAND MILL“ 


=> 106 per cent. more made 

i Also POWER MILLS and 

BARM FEED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
sent on appiication. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 


By return mail. Full Description 
R Moody’s New Tailor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati, 0. 


Backache, Rheumatism, Crick, Sprains, Neural- 
gia, Stitches, Sciatica, Lame Side or Hip, Kidney 
Affections, Sore Chestor pain in my Fay local 
or deep-seated, quickly go when a Hop Plaster 
ed. pared from Burgundy Pitch, 


tors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Hop Plaster 


ART EMBROIDERY.—A valuable work 
with samples of materials and stitch sent to 


any address, Send postal. Linerty Em- 
BROIDERY Works, 508 Pearl St., N. Y. 


—— WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- | 
(PRICE. 
- 
: 
akota ir 4 = 
m 7 tos = 
WAL- THIS PAPER. & 
yston 
e’s Hair 
pre V ts 
aranteed 
e., 
| 
Eczema, 
tch, Bar- = 
y known tS 
anulated $$ 
opr r ~ 
ee : co. 
OAR SOAP. } 
C0 
3 
3 
yr strain- 
such as— | = 
piac- | + 
Ginger, | S 
4 Canada Balsam and the medicinal virtues of fresh = 
t Hops. Actsinstantly, cures quickly. The great- 4 
I est strengthening plaster ever known. Allready 
toapply. Sold by druggist and country stores, 
| 25cts., 5for$1.00. Mailed for price. Propriece 


HousEKEEPING. 


The Favorite. 
ift. Pleaseseverybody. A | 
juxury and convenience, in £7 | 
ealth, 50 changes j 


@m sitting init W 
ure Wheeland Chairs. 
Catalogue free, Mention this 


ons Chale C 
Sixth Sty” 
ttsbure. Pa. 


When the best is wanted for school, 
individual, professional, minis- 
terial or business use, 


Ask For 


Over sooo dealers in the U. S. & Canada sell it. Send | 
5¢ in stamps for eee of 60 varieties of fine papers, | 
price lists, &c. Willsend address of nearest dealerif de 
tired. Mention this Paper. J.C. BLAIR, M’f’g St’r, 

Huntingdon, Penn’a 


KEYSTONE | 


LADIES 


Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once _ 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
Gilding. 


OVER 170,000 UsE. 


Noted for their Durability of Material 
and Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
catalogue. 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston, ("s5s:"")Mass. 
Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true remedy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 
Per 4 cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 

Bo. N. StopparpD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. My FRECKLE WASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan and makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, 
for 30 cents. Mention this paper. 


Once Used, No Lady will be Without It! 


Royal Bengal Moth Powder. 


None genuine unless bearing « 
this signature. 
This powder, manufactured 


from a recipe of a physician many years resident in 
India, isthe very best preventive against M: thsand | 
other insects. Sold by all druggists, or mailed on | 


receipt of Twenty cents in stamps. 
Sole Proprietor, H. A|- VER KRUZEN, 


137 West Broadway, New York. | 


OSGOODBY’S Method forSelf-Instruction 
Manual, $1.50; Reader. $1. 50:Epitome..25;Copybooks. 30 
Special BY Mail, 


Instruction SHORTHAND Six Dollars. | 


HUB 


WITH 


Wire Gauze Door. 


Used by the famous Boston Cooking School 
in preference to all others. 


By using the Wire Gauze Oven Door, more bread, 


and of a better quay, can be produced from the same | 


weight of flour than by any other known process, while 
meats that are roasted or broiled in this oven lose 
scarcely anything in weight and retain all their juices. 


| 
| 
| 


Agencies throughout the world. Special circulars | 


describing the science and practice of cooking will be 
mailed on application. 


Smith & Anthony Stove Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hub Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces, 
52 and 54 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL wnrn’s New Method of 
x —) ~ Weaving Scraps of Silk for 
SILK Cl R I AINS. Curtains, Piano Covers, 
fable Scarfs, &c. Send 2-cent stamp for instruc- 
tions how to make them, 
J. RYAN, 243 E. 539TH SrreET, New York Cirty. 


THE U.S. CAMERAS, 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

Have all the advantages of the 
highest priced Cameras and are 
made of polished mahogany. They 
have front and back swing and are 
readily changed from a view to a 
portrait. They are made in twosizes, 
4x5 costs, complete, $5; 6x8 costs. 


circular. 8s. C.CO., 
120 and 122 Wooster St., 


HORTHAND 
Ituations procured ail a competent” 
upils when competent. 

be end for We Co CHAFFEE, Oswego, ¥. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


N. Y. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS 4CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin 
ish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments without ripping. 

Send for circular and 
price list. 


& JOHN ST.,NEW YORK. 


free. Send 4 cts. for mail. 12 
lovely Basket Hidden Name, 10c. 25 plain 


nes Book rich les | 
AR FREE & our big bo 


| gilt edge, 10c. Club 7 packs, 50 c. 


OLLEY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and gereral 
jm make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years, 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

Weaver Organ and Piano Co. 
Factory, York, Pa. 


1 ROCs and Sentimental Songs—music size, | 
with Plays, Amusementsetc. Mailed 15 cts. | 


Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


OF Fifty Cents to the Publishers of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING for Catherine Owen’s Lessons 


Stenographic Miscellany, per year o-oo | in Candy Making at Home. 


stamp for circulars. W. W. OSGOODBY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


complete, $8. Call or send for our | 


A VACATION. 


That will combine 


HEALTH, REST, AND RECREATION, 


And that shail include 


CITY, SEASHORE, AND SUBURB, 


- WITH —— 


A NEW ATTRACTION FOR EVERY DAY, 
BOSTON 


With its wealth of Historical Reminiscences ; 
its thousand Interesting Attractions ; the de- 
lightful surrounding Country; its hundreds 
of Health Resorts down the Harbor, all com- 
bine to afford the most Interesting, Attractive, 
and Healthful Resort on the Continent. 


THE 


UNITED STATES HOTEL CO. 


(THE LARGEST HOTEL IN BOSTON) 

\ TILL this season open their entire establishment 

tor Tourists and Pleasure Parties, and for Ladics 
and Families who desire first-class headquarters, 
from which they may make their daily excursions to 
the various points of interest and attractions with 
which Boston aLounds. The rates will be re- 
duced for this purpose, and special inducements 
offered for making this a permanent abode for the 
Summer season. The United States Hotel has 
long been famous for families living in the vicinity ot 
Boston to spend the Winter season, and so offers dur 
ing the Summer the must complete and extensiy 
accommodations on the most liberal terms. Full! par- 
ticulars will be given, with maps, circulars, etc., on 
application by post, to 

TILLY HAYNES, Resident Proprietor, 


United States Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


THE 
| MOST LABOR, 


PURCHASE GE 
“@4 Saves half the of 
other wringers, and Costs 
but little more, 
EMPIRE GREASE 
The Clothes 
WARRANTED. Solid i ubber Rolls. 
Agents wanted everywhere, BY 


§ 00 Domestic Type-Writer. Sold 1st yr. 1 

e at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
mense. Catalogue, Sample Work, and Testimonials 
free. H. S. INGERSOLL, 46 C ortlandt St., N. Y. 


There is a fortune in it. Address 


The Schultze Photo Equipment 


THE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMEDY! 

PHENOL SODIQUE. 
Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


EXTERNALLY—for all kinds of injuries; relieving 
and rapidly healing the wounded 


parts. 
Gives prompt and eo relief in BURNS, 
8CALDS, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS, 
or BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. 

INTERN ALLY.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, and 
other Fevers, 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fetid Discharges from 
the EAR, OZENA, Affections of the ANTRUM, and 
CANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both 
Physician and Patient. 

For SICK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIES, and to prevent the spread 
v CONTAGION, it is the best DISINFECIANT 

nown. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 


KIDDER'S 


Charleste wa, Mest 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos wit): the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. No pre- 
yious knowledge of the art necessary. | usi- 
ness suitable for everybody. $50 per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. |on't 


miss this chance of securing the greatest in- 
vention of the century, but send 20 cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample plivtos. 


Chatham Square, New York. 
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Goopw HouskKKEEPING, 


of Our Own Make at Wholesale and 
Retail. Delivered to any part of the city. 

Parties and Festivals supplied at 
low rates. 


JAMES P. GRANT & SON, 
597 Main Street, - | Springfield, Mass. 


BOOKS 


People who are interested in books should send a 
2-cent stamp for a sample copy of 


Book Fiend,’’ 
236 3d Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT & VEGETABLE 


EVAPORATORS. 
$3.50, $6.00, and 810.00. 

Send for Circular. Eastern 
Mfg. Co., 253 So , 5th St., Phila. 


W. PACKER’S 
“ STANDARD ” 


— ~ Ice Cream Freezers 


Are durable, substantial, and 
have no complicated machinery. 
The mechanism is such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest 
time. Recommended 
by Miss Parloa in her popular 
Cook Book. Price-List on ap- 
plication. 


CHAS, W. PACKER, Manuf’r. Phila., Pa. 


DO YOU CROTCHETor KNIT? 


IF SO VOU WANT THE NOvELTy Spool 
Holder. Worn on dress button when in 
use, put away with work when desired. 
Neat, pretty, convenient, and fits any 
spool. Thread cutter attached. Sample 
15 cts., 2 for 25, dozen 75 cts., by mail, 
stamps taken. Address, 

W. J. Pettis, Box 1211, Providence, R. I. 


LEBOSQUET 


BROS, 
AW 
APPARATUS 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BBCS., 


75 Union St., Boston. 


1,000 Cures in Six Months 
UM, 


A 
Y CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


URED AT HOME. NO PAIN 
Mt sness, Lost sleep or interference with 
UM: Directions simple, Terms Low. Treat- 
os sent on trial and NO PAY asked until you are 


OMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 

A new and most wonderful discovery. We now 
confine one hundred gallons of Compound Oxygen in 
a small iron bottle, which can be sent to all parts of 
the country at a comparatively small expense. By 
means of this most wonderful discovery, we guarantee 
to send exactly the same article to any part of the 
country that we use in our office, and we will further 
guaran‘ee that their is no purer or better Compound 
Oxygen in any city in the country than we furnish our 


patients for “‘ Home Treatment,” and at our office, | 
No. 494 Main St., corner of State, SPRINGFIELD, | 


MASS. Send for pamphlet. 


I START MEN 


end WOMEN of smal! meavs in Home Photography. 
pays big with other business 1 stores or shops, or at 
uae w trom house to house. The novel surprise of a man 


with complete appuratus, appearing at the door ready to photo, | 
auything. Persons, Groups, Buildings, or Animals, secures | 


profitable orders 1. nine out of ten homes, 
paying bus siness, sultable for either ©ex: 
quired, Send f 
(free - Sample Photos, 10 cents. FRANKLIN PUTNAM, 
M'tr & Dealer in Photo. Apparatus, 483,485 Canal St., N.Y. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Perfected Elastic Truss 


Scientific. 
Solid Comfort. 
Cures Rupture. 
Circulars and advice free. 
NATIONAL TRUSS 90. 
32 East 14th St., 3 


4 good, healthful, 
ho experience re- 


BLOOM OF YOUTH 


Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. The mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 

and beautiful skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan Freckles, Rough or Discolored 
Skin and other Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation, 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

lt has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
material i injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers E 


verywhere. Depot St., N. ¥. 


WHITE LILAC SOAP 


The new , and exquisite © Toilet Soap 
which for perfect Purity and Perman- 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequalled 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. No 
materials unless carefully selected and 
absolutel everenter into its manu- 

facture, hence this Soap is perfectly 
reliable for use in the Nursery and un- 
rivalled for general Toilet use. 

Larrp’s WHITE Lizac TorteT Soap is 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, leav- 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth, 
Price, 20c. per Cake. Box 3 Cakes 50c, 

Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lverywhere, 


ra copy of the “ New Process Illustrated” } 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, : 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 


Rubber Mat. 


CARPET HOUSES NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 
interests by adopting them wherever great 
wear is imposed upon particular places. 
Take none but the genuine. 
are stamped. Avoid imitations. 


PETS AND OIL CLOTHS. 


4 N 


i< 
= 


All our goods 


Stair Tread. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


GREAT SAVING TO CAR-| 


| 


= 
SAMPLE BOTTLE BY MAIL, 25c. 
GENUINE SELECTED 
| ES SPICES. 
3 ° Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
| & o THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


As an inducement for agents to handle our 
Watches, we make the f: slowing liberal offer: We 
will send a sample of above watch by registered mail, 
to any address on receipt of =e. 50. If you wish to 
examine watch before paying for it, we will send you 
asample C. 0. D. with privilege of inspection, 
before paying for it, on receipt of 60 cts. in stamps (to 
guarantee express charges) ; or satisfactory references 
to show that watch is ordered in good faith. The 
above cut represents Gentlemen’s watch; it has 18k 
gold plated Teentier cases; celebrated anchor lever 
movement; compensation balance; second hand; 
stem- winder ; stem-setter ; keeps exact time and has 
the of a $75. watch. When ordering 
=y Lady or CO's lain or engraved cases. 

Vicon Ww ATCH CO., 48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK. 


a 


ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in 
the WORL D—10 Instructors, 2186 Students last 
year. Thorovgh Instruction in Vocal and Instrumen- 
tal Music, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Ora- 
tory, Literature, French, German, and Italian Lan- 
guages, English Branches, Gymnastics, ete. Tui- 
tion, $5 to $25; board and room with Steam 
Heat and Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. 
URS per term, collateral advantages FREE 

| toall Regular Students. Fall Term 
| begins Sept. 8, 1887. Illustrated calendar, free. 
E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin Sq.BOSTON, MASS 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- 
JECTING AND SUCTION 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 
Endorse, by the leading: physicians. Price, $2.00. 

r sale Wholesale and Retail, by 

DR. MOLESWORTH & CO 
69 Gold Street, New York. 

Send for full descriptive circular, FREE 


DRESS.—Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 Eezst 14th NEW YORK.—DRES8., 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


AT@®FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. 
month. They cause nosickness, contain no poison and never 
fail, Particulars (sealed) 4c, Wilcox Specitic Co., Phila., Pa. 


ply 
_ t & Rates, Watertown, N. Y- 
Reliable Carpenter Organs 


‘ Containing the Celebrated Car- 
penter Organ Action, 

They are pure in tone, perfect in 
construction, in exact accord with 
the voice, and full of patented im- 
provements. More than 50 different 
styles, ranging in price from $20 up. 
WARRANTED FoR 8 Years. Where 
we have no agent, Organs sold di- 
rect on easy payments, Buy no or- 

an until you have seen our Cata- 
ay Free to any address. 

E. P. Carpenter Co., 
(Est. 1850.) Brattleboro, Vt, 


DR. HAIHR’S 


ASTHMA 


Has absolutely cured tens of thou- 
sands. The only Asthma Cure and 
Treatment known to the medical 


world that will, positively,permanently cure Asth- 
ma and Hay Fever. Unquestionable evidence 
will be found in rik epege Treatise, sent free. 

DR, B. W. HAIR, W. 4th St., Cincinnati, v 


Send for the Economy Roaster and 
Baker if you want to make money, 


Sample by mail $1 oo. 
T. C. GARDNER, Mfr., 
So. Vineland, N. J 


RUPTURES CURED 


my Medical Compound and Improved 

tlastic Supporter Truss ix /rom 30 fo 
90 days. Reliable references given. Send 
stamp for circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement Address Capt. 
W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 


| 
| 
} 


Lucrative Employmant. | 


| And 


| has troubled her since childhood 


How Can I Remove These 


_ an. e Lhis Spotless Skin 
Lisfiguring Eruptions. i 


“| Ow 


Use Dr. Campbell's 
SAFE ARSENIC 
__ COMPLEXION WAFERS 


WHAT SOCIETY SAYS OF THEM! 


= West 63d St., lady writes: I found your Z 
Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Complexion Wa- 
ters did aii you guaranteed they would do. 

I was delicate from the effects of malaria, 

== could not sleep or eat, and hada “wretched 
=complexion:”’ but mow allis changed. | -=== 

SSS not only sleep and eat well, but my com- 
lexion is the envy and talk of my lady 

This Hateful ‘Muddy’ friends. You mayrefertome. (Nameand To Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic 

Complexion. address furnished to ladies.) Mrs. Complexion Wafers.” 
“Jan 2,1887.—Dr. Campbell, 146 West 16th St. ; Please send by bearer two boxes of your Arsenic Complex- 
ion Wafers. They have done 4 daughter so much good. The persistent ‘ breaking out’ on her face which 
as, thanks to your wafers, entirely disappeared. to her and my oe relief.” 
Mrs. , East 79th St. 


Lady on West 52d St., writes: ‘‘Inclosed find $5.’? Please send 6 boxes Dr. Campbell’s Arsenic Compiex- 


SAN 


| ion Wafers. From personal experience I know the benefit derived from their use. 


THEIR “ MEDICINAL AND CURATIVE ACTION—EXHAUSTED WOMANKIND, READ THIS 
“UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL” FROM A NEAR RELATIVE OF THE LATE 
FIORACE 
(Founder of the N. Y. Tribune.) 

New York, Jan. 2, 1887.—Dr. Campbell. 146 West 16th St.—Dear Sir, I have been for a long time suffering 
very much with pains all over my body, and such a“ tired” feeling that 1 could scarcely do the slightest thing 
sithout being completely exhausted. 1 was induced to try your Arsenic Wafers by Mr. C. M. + who 
spoke of them in the highest terms. After taking the second box I was very much better, and am now entirely 


| free from pain, can do my share of work and have increased in weight nearly ¢en founds. 1 have used six boxes 


have a tender roast or good bread | 


Sick Headache! 


And all disorders of the Stomach and Li*er are cured 
by ROGERS’ EXCELSIOR PILLS. 


At DRUGGISTS’ and COUNTRY STORES, or 


by MAIL for 25 CENTS y 
A. E. ROGERS, ky. 


The Best Curative Appliance 
Ever Invented. 


OUR $3 ELECTRIC BELT 


HAS NO EQUAL. 

Cures Nervous Debility, Weak Back, Rheumatism, 
Kidney troubles, and all Nervous and 
Chronic Ailments. 

Positive proof furnished. Appliances for every part 
of the body. Call or write. 


Office U. $. GALVANIC CO., Limited, 


1225 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. | 


BAGK-ACHE TEA 


Cures Liver, Kidney, Dropsy. Gravel, Pain in Back 
or Side, and as a Female & Nervine Tonic and for the 
Changing Period of Life, B. A. ‘Tea, will not disap- 
oint the most sanguine expectation. The HOME TREAT- 
par excellence. One package 30c. 2 for 50c. 
Sample 10c., sent by mail, prepaid on receipt of price. 
(ddress THROAT AND LUNG INSTITUTE. 
376 & 378 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EGG LE T S NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 
= tix Has a Pad different from all 


5 others, is cup shape, with Self- 
SENSIBLE justing Ballin center,adapts 
TBUSS 


‘ON _30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


fant to all sitions of the 
body while the bal} in the cup 
resses back the intes- 
id ines ust as a person 
ith the finger. With light the Her- 
je and eheap. 
e@ortain. easy, coe 


of Wafers, and will never be without them. Wishing you the success you so truly merit, 1 am 
Sincerely yours, Mrs. 

A Leavenworth (Kan.) lady sends a massive ‘‘Black Hills” gold ring to the proprietor of them and writes :— 

“Your Dr. Comers Arsenic Wafers I verily believe have saved my life, for. alas! I had become a victim 
to the “morphine habit,” contracted in the endeavor to relieve the agonizing pains of neuralgia. Your Wafers, 
1 am thankful to say,proved to be the very means needed to snatch ine from an untimely grave. 

‘Be pleased to accept as a +. token of heartfelt gratitude the accompan jing. ring, the gold of which was 
dug by my dear father in the ‘Black Hills.’ You will find the name, ‘Black Hills’ engraved on the inside 
I may never see you, but I shall always think of you with the kindliest feelings. Gratefully yours, Miss———. 

50 cents and $1 per box. Sent by mail to any address. Prepared only by JAS. P. CAMPBELL, M.D, 
146 West 16th St., NEW YORK. 

A graduate of Syracuse Medical College, 1854, duly registered in the County Clerk’s Office. N. Y. City, and 
a practising physician in the city of New York tor the past 3o years. Sold by all live druggists throughout 
the world. Ask for “Dr. Campbell’s Wafers,” None other are Reliable or Safe. 


” 


OUNG LADIES wishing to learn Shorthand 


should investigate the 
STENOGRAPH. dD. eco 
No teacher required ; simplest system in the world; . 
learned in one-third the time of pencil shorthand; | PATENT 


no trouble to read the notes and so preferred by busi- 
ness houses. Guaranteed all it is claimed to be. 
Send for circulars. 
JAMES L. BOWEN, General Agent, 
425 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This common and annoying disease, the special scourge 


EGG BEATER 
Cream Whip. 


of the sedentary and thoughtful, whether existing under SURE! 
the form of irritation of the mucous surface ofthe stomach, 
vitiation of the gastric juice, or underthesomewhatanom- | RAPID ! 


alous characteristic of gastralgia, is treated with unparal- 
leled success by the use of 


ANTI-DYSPEPTINE, 


a positive cure for Dyspepsia, Indigestion Consti- 
pation and Sick Headache. This remedy is pre- 
pared from the formula of Sir J. N. Rathbone, the 
eminent English specialist on diseases of the Stomach. It 
is not a cure all, but is guaranteed to cure the diseases 
aboved named. 
NoOpium. No Mercury. Immediate relief after the im- 
moderate use of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacce. “AL 
A few unscrupulous dealers are palming off on the public, | : 
other remedies claiming they are the same. Don’t be Perfectly Adapted Sor Any Shaped Dish. 
deceived but insist on your druggist getting ANTI- S$ h J 
DOLLAR to amples 30 cts. each per mai 


| i ou, or send ONE ples 30 ct L 
(othe sole More curesthan | AINE, DIEHL & GO., 12 Bank St., Phila, Pa 
| 


EFFECTUAL! 
BEaTS 
One Egg in a Tea Cup 
in 18 seconds 
Or Six Eggs in a Bowl 
in 70 seconds. 


any remedy before the public. TR T. Treatise on 
diseases of the Stomach, Testimonials &c., free. Address, 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio, 


| 7 (PrThe notice below, cut out and sent with an order for 
Its Nature, Causes, Prevention | .* 
DYSPEPSIA and Cure, being the experience of an % lb. of OXZYN, is good for 25 cents. 


| 
actual sufferer, by Joun H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., | 0 contrary to current cos- 
Ox 


metics which cover up 

facial detects, primarily 

| purges the skin of impuri- 

D U N K N | ties, and secondarily feeds the skin. For Beautify- 
ing The Complexion It Has No Equal. 

instantly Cured. Miss Kate Stanton, M. D , says: “I take great pleasure 

Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly in recommending Oxzyn Balmas a hygienic remedy for pr 

| destroys all appetite for alchoholic liquors. It can 


serving a fair and healthy complexion.” 
| be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article We have the highest recommendations from the most 
| of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing 


competent judges. 
| results. Thousands have been cured, who to-day 


| 14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


For full particulars address, with stamps, the only 
| believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- | manufacturers and proprietors, De MEDICIS, 347 
dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in Sixth Ave., New York. 

confidence. N. B. —Quarter-pound parcels sent by mail to 487 


Golden Specific Co, 185 Race St. Cincinnati, 0, | address, on receipt of $1.00. 
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